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usic DIRECTOR, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“The clarinet sound of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is the Selmer sound’ 


GINO CIOFFI PASQUALE CARDILLO Gg 
1st Bj Clarinet Clarinet 


MANUEL VALERIO ROSARIO MAZZEO 
2nd B} Clarinet Bass Clarinet 
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take 2 center seats and enjoy 


the best of broadway on The LOWREY 


Once again Marjorie Meinert displays her remark- 
able versatility at The Lowrey organ. In this new 
RCA Victor release, she lends her distinctive and 
exciting style to the works of such top tunesmiths 
as Loewe, Kern, and Rodgers. 


Once again The LOWREY adds to its famous 
reputation for vast tonal scope and pleasing 
orchestral effects. Every number demonstrates the 
unlimited creative possibilities of this outstanding 
instrument. The Lowrey Organ Company, 7373 N. 

Cicero, Chicago 46, Illinois. THE 
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LOWREY ORGAN 


Its patented and exclusive features 
make the difference 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 


EASY ANTHEMS 

for SUMMER USE 

—for small choirs or quartets 
Vv. D. THOMPSON 


Thou Art My Life ......... 

Father, in Thy Mysterious 18 
HAROLD FRIEDELL 

Draw Us in the Spirits’ ............. .22 
EVERETT TITCOMB 

O Love How Deep | 
CLARENCE DICKINSON 

Beneath the Shadow .... .22 
ALEC ROWLEY 

My Spirit Longs for Thee... .20 
SAMUEL ADLER 

Psalm 67 .20 
ROSS HASTINGS 

A Prayer for Brotherhood . 18 
ULYSSES KAY 

Grace to You, and Peace ae 
DAVID McK. WILLIAMS 

The King’s Highway ..... 22 
JOHN HOLLER 

Jesus, Meek and Gentle 18 
MARK ANDREWS 

Prayer of the Master .16 
ANTON BRUCKNER 

O Lord Most Holy . 22 
ROB ROY PEERY 

Lead Me, O Lord ... .20 


For S.A.T.B. 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, INC. 
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Editorially Speaking 


HE picture on the cover of this issue of 

Music Journal represents a return to the 
series of classic paintings on musical subjects, 
beginning with Picasso’s Three Musicians last 
fall and continuing through the Singing Boys of 
Frans Hals and other masterpieces, to the obvious 
interest of our readers. 

The current work of art is by an unknown 
painter of the Italian School of the 16th century, 
depicting an open-air concert, with a vernal back- 
ground similar to that of our summer music 
camps of today. The instruments of the quartet 
are a spinet, a lute, a flute 4 bec and a bass viol. 

This charming combination of tones and colors 
appears in An Illustrated History of Music, by 
Marc Pincherle, copyrighted by Sedo S.A. 
Lausanne, Switzerland, and reproduced here by 
permission of the American publishers, Reynal 
& Company, New York. This handsome volume 
of 215 pages has been translated by Rollo Myers 
and edited by Georges and Rosamond Bernier, 
with 40 pages in full color and 200 illustrations 
in black and white. It is a pleasure to present 
such an artistic sample from the pages of so im- 
portant a publication. 


PR EFORE the next issue of this magazine ap- 
pears, our 1960 Annual will be off the press, 
and it promises to top even the highly successful 
editions of 1957, 1958 and 1959. An advertise- 
ment elsewhere in these columns indicates the 
most practical way to acquire this popular year- 
book, with some reference to its contents as well. 
An outstanding feature of these publications 
has been the gallery of portraits and biographies 
of leading American artists in the fields of both 
serious and popular music. The first of these 
represented forty living composers of various 
types; the second emphasized performers as well 
as creative artists, raising the total to sixty pic- 
tures and biographical sketches; the third series 
concentrated frankly on fifty widely popular 
entertainers of musical significance. (All of these 
portrait galleries are still available on individual 
cards as materials for teaching, bulletin boards, 
private collections, etc.). 

The personalities selected for this year’s pic- 
torial section of the Annual are all famous con- 
ductors of symphony orchestras, and this impor- 
tant gallery is likely to prove the greatest in 
demand thus far. There will be at least fifty 
portraits and biographies of such distinguished 
musicians. 
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Last year an additional feature of similar type 
was introduced under the title ‘““These People 
Help Make the Wheels Go ‘Round in Music.” 
The individuals thus honored represented signifi- 
cant achievements in the music industry as a 
whole, and this reminder of their importance to 
the art met with an enthusiastic reception. The 
coming Annual will contain a similar listing, 
this time devoted to successful music educators, 
with emphasis on the heads of college and uni- 
versity Music Departments and of outstanding 
music schools, but including also the names of 
many valuable workers in more modest positions. 

‘A substantial percentage of the reading matter 
in the 1960 Annual will consist of authoritative 
articles on various categories in the field of music 
in general, including piano, organ, bands, orches- 
tras, choruses, recreational instruments, records, 
sheet music, etc. There will also be the usual 
catalogue of new publications and recordings, 
covering the current year, a listing of articles 
appearing in Music Journal from 1959 to 1960 
and an index of advertisers, whose practical mes- 
sages should always be credited with an impor- 
tance at least equal to that of any other material 
in such a publication. The appearance of the 
1960 Annual will surely be awaited with great 
interest by all readers of this magazine. 


UMMER music camps and workshops, as well 

as Music Festivals both here and abroad, are 
now demanding the attention of teachers and 
students alike. These off-season activities have 
assumed tremendous proportions in recent years, 
and for the dedicated music-lover there is no 
longer any real break in the schedule. 

In this midsummer issue, looking forward to 
another season of musical advancement, Music 
Journal again stresses its basic purpose of serving 
as “the all-around magazine in the musical field.” 
The Gustav Mahler and Hugo Wolf centennials 
are duly recognized, and there is the customary 
emphasis on the various categories, from the 
standpoint of the participant as well as the 
educator, with tributes even to such popular 
diversions as the movies and the circus. Opera, 
folk music and the revival of handbell ringing 
all receive due attention from experts in those 
fields. 

It is hoped that every reader will find one or 
more subjects of interest among these materials. 
Meanwhile, have a happy and presumably useful 
summer! >>> 
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DIXIELAND JAMBOREE—Arr. by Warrington 
TENDERLY—Arr. by Applebaum 
ALL-AMERICAN CAMPUS—Arr. by Warrington 
HOOPLA (Flute or Piccolo Solo)—By Morrissey 
SONG FOR TROMBONE—By Morrissey 

MAIN STREET, U.S.A.—By Morrissey 

SKYLINE OVERTURE—By Morrissey 


CONCERT 


SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—Arr. by Lang 
BASIN STREET BLUES—Arr. by Morrissey 

TENDERLY—Arr. by Herfurth 

SWEETHEART OF SIGMA CHI—Arr. by Yoder 
CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Warrington 
THE CHRISTMAS SONG—Arr. by Cacavas 
ENJOY YOURSELF—Arr. by Chase 


The original 
OFFICIAL WEST POINT MARCH—Arr. by Egner 
WONDERFUL TIME UP THERE—Arr. by Applebaum 


POPULAR SONGS FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 
—Arr. by Sabor 
Instrumentation: Violin A * Violin B 
Violin C + Viola + Cello 
String Bass * Teacher's Score (Piano Conductor) 


TENDERLY—Arr. by Muller 
CANADIAN SUNSET—Arr. by Muller 


BEGINNING SNARE DRUM METHOD—By Paul Price 
TWO DOZEN HORN QUARTETTES—By Marvin Howe 


By Carl A. Rosenthal 

CLARINET TRIOS—18th Century 

CLARINET TRIOS—From Corelli to Beethoven 
CLARINET TRIOS—Russian Composers 
CLARINET QUARTETTES—18th Century 


CLARINET 
COLLECTIONS 


| least one music conference a 


A TEST FOR MUSIC 
TEACHERS 


Herman J. Rosenthal 


1. Do I plan to have my pupils 
learn a few compositions VERY 
WELL rather than’ many 
FAIRLY WELL? 

Do I take time to explain the 
new lesson material so that the 
pupil is aware of any problems 
that may present themselves in 
his practice at home? 

Do I do my best to have the 
pupil leave the studio in a hap- 
py frame of mind, glad that he 
is studying music? 

4. Am I relaxed at the lesson, ever 
mindful of the fact that tense- 
ness communicates itself to the 
pupil? 

Are my standards sufficiently 
high? Do I maintain a healthy 
discontent towards my work? 

i. Do I plan to spend at least one 
week a month with my pupils 
on REVIEW material? 

Do I continue my own profes- 
sional growth by practicing, 
reading current articles in mu- 
sic periodicals and attending at 


year? 

Do I spend an hour a week 
looking over new music and 
reviewing my teaching proce- 
dures? 

Do I keep the lines of commu- 
nication open between the par- 
ents of my pupils and myself 
so that they feel free to call me 
when musical problems present 
themselves? 

Do I remember to take my work 
SERIOUSLY but never to take 
myself TOO SERIOUSLY? 


10. 


sight 


| announced by Coronet Instructional 
| Films. Produced primarily for the 


Completion of a new film, Folk 
Songs of American History, has been 


intermediate grade classes, it is also 
suitable for junior and senior classes 
in music, social studies, U.S. history 
and literature. The film introduces 
the students to music of a particular 
type and uses it as a means of in- 
into history. A  Teacher’s 
Guide is available. 
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WHY FOLK FESTIVALS? 
Al Grossman and George Wein 


Superb Selection and Sound for the BRASS CHOIR! 


AST year, at the initial bow of 

the Newport Folk Festival, au- 
diences sat with rapt attention amid 
torrential downpours to enjoy the 
talents of Pete Seeger, Odetta and 
The Kingston Trio, among other 
noted performers. The question is: 
why? What magnetic power does a 
simple melody, performed without 
great fanfare, often accompanied by 
only a strumming guitar, have? We 
think the answer is simple: at long 
last this first of the musical arts, 
folk music, is enjoying a rebirth. 
Attention is finally being paid to a 
part of American culture that simply | 
can no longer be ignored. 

Recording, guitar and banjo sales | 
have boomed, and the circle of its | 
captive audiences has widened tre- 
mendously to include not just 
scholars, who have collected folk | 
material, but it now extends to 
young adults, college students and | 
family groups. The common meet- 


ing ground is the companionship | 


A truly distinctive collection of classics 
selected and arranged to provide the 
Brass Choir group with varied and 
complete musical expression. 


Instrumentation 
Ist Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 


felt in the lore that has grown from | 
the people, for folk music depicts o roe 2nd Bh Trumpet (Cornet) 

ars ingle trom the Upera 

The emergence of folk music as a ~ er Ist and 2nd F Horns 
definitive part of America was some- | by Felix Mendelssohn 3rd and 4th F Horns 
thing that had to be, as more public | 
attention has focused on the cultural | THE TROJANS Ist and 2nd Eb Horns 
aspects of a mighty nation. A whole | IN CARTHAGE 3rd and 4th Eh Horns 
continent has grown up comprised | by Hector Berlioz 
of people who have made their songs | PRESTO Ist Trombone 
as much a part of their lives as the | by George Bohm 2nd Trombone 

work song, al, 
DAVID AND GOLIATH 
lumberjack songs, the badman bal- | Baritone (Bass Clef) 
lads, the lullaby and the courting | 
ditty, all evolved from an active | TWO MARCHES aritone (Treble Clef) 
people into a vigorous music, and | by Franz Joseph Haydn Tuba 
the Newport Folk Festival was con- | FESTIVAL PRELUDE 7 D 
(Continued on page 55) | by Henry Purcell impant 
| THE BELLS 
The second annual Newport Folk Festival | by William Byrd CONDUCTOR (Full Score) 


will take place June 24-26 at Freebody | 
Park, Newport, Rhode Island; produced by 
the authors of this article, it is only further 
evidence of their devotion to the cause. Mr. | 
Grossman owns the “Gate of Horn” in $1.00 
Chicago, the first importan: folk music club | CONDUCTOR (Full Score) ............:ccssssssscsssessessssssssssveee 2.50 
in America, and is personal manager for 
Joan Baez and Bob Gibson, as well as pro- 
ducer of the American Folk Festival in 
Detroit. Mr. Wein is also co-founder and 
producer of the Newport Jazz Festival. An 
accomplished Jazz pianist who records for 
Atlantic Records, he is owner of the Story- 
ville Jazz night club in Boston. 


FULL SCORE ON APPROVAL 
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Scored by CLIFFORD 
Rebbine Collection of 
CLASSICS 
BRASS CHO 
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ISIC EDUCATION CASE HISTO 
... FROM WURLITZER FILES | 


How Interlochen Solves Theory and 
Composition Problems with Electronics 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have completed 
two full seasons of continuous use in the Theory 
and Composition Department of the 
National Music Camp located 
at Interlochen, Michigan. 


According to Professor Doy M. Baker, Theory and 
Composition Teacher and coordinator of the Composers 
Club, member of the faculty of the University of 
Dubuque, the electronic pianos... . 

“. . have been in constant use all summer for two 
camp seasons and are the perfect answer to our par- 
ticular problem, that of having students work at differ- 
ent keyboard and composition problems at once in the 
same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult 
to see how we could do without them. 

“To my knowledge there has been no mechanical or 
electronic failure or fault on any of the twelve instru- 
ments we used. Many people in all divisions of camp 


have tried the pianos and have been pleased with them.” ' 


The Wurlitzer Electronic Piano is a marvel of modern 
electronic science. It stays in tune, has no strings to be 


The National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michigan, is a center of musical 
culture during each summer season. A continuing concert program attracts 
not only residents but a large transient audience. Behind the scenes young 
people study under distinguished teachers during much of the camp day. 
Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have served for two seasons in the 
Theory and Composition Department where they have been described as 
indispensable. 


adjusted, is unaffected by changes in temperature or 
humidity. As the sound of the electronic piano emanates 
from a conventional amplifier and speaker, the music 
can be directed to the listener through earphones. This 
is the provision which in the Interlochen Theory De- 
partment, in addition to rugged construction, has proved 
so valuable. Students seated at adjacent pianos may 
practice or compose without interfering with one an- 
other. Yet, as soon as earphones are unplugged, room- 
filling sound is again available through the speakers of 
the instruments. 


WURLIIZER PLANO 


Wurlitzer, De Kalb, lilinois 
World's Largest Builder of Pianos and Organs 


Twelve Wurlitzer Electronic Pianos have pleted two of con- 
stant use in the Theory and Composition Department of the National Music 
Camp, Interlochen, Michigan. In the opinion of the head of this department, 
they are “the perfect answer to our particular problem, that of having 
students work at different keyboard and composition problems at once in 
the same room without disturbing each other. It is difficult to see how we 
could do without them.” 


Under the personal direction of its founder, Dr. 
Joseph E. Maddy, the National Music Camp provides a 
service not obtainable anywhere else in the world—a lab- 
oratory consisting of symphony orchestras, bands, choirs, 
drama and operetta workshops, ballet and modern dance 
groups, theatres, drawing, painting, pottery, ceramics, 
crafts—to which many hundreds of talented young 
people come each summer, eager to test their abilities 
and leadership qualities under able guidance from 
masters in the various professions. 


Other members of the Theory and Composition staff at 
Interlochen who have used the unique Wurlitzer instruments 
include: Bernard Brindel, Morton Junior College, Cicero, Illinois; 
Edward M. Chudacoff, University of Michigan; George H. Crumb, 
University of Michigan; Don Gillis, composer and former producer 
for the National Broadcasting Company; Walter S. Hartley, Davis & 
Elkins College, Elkins, West Virginia; and Denton Rossal, Pittsburg, 
Kansas, Public School faculty. 


INVESTIGATE for your own situation— 
mail the coupon below for additional information. 


The Wurlitzer Company, Dept. M-1-60 
De Kalb, Illinois 


Please send me more information about Wurlitzer 
. Electronic Pianos for use in school studio. 


Name 


Position 


School or Studio 


Address 


City Zone__ State 


J 
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KING VIDOR 


MAGINE that you are a movie 

director. You are in Spain, not 
far from Madrid, filming a six-mil- 
lion-dollar spectacular. You have 
spent weeks planning every detai! of 
a 950 B.C. battle between King Solo- 
mon’s troops and the hosts of mighty 
Egypt. And now the moment has 
come. The cameras are rolling. 
Horses, chariots and 4,000 men in 
armor clash together. But in the 
sky over King Solomon’s chariot— 
a jet from a nearby U. S. Air Base! 
Hundreds of feet of Solomon and 
Sheba have to be remade. As one 
of my cameramen put it: “The 
Strain in Spain Was Mainly on the 
Brain.” 

Comedy always has a way of creep- 
ing in — especially where it’s not 
wanted. And though an unbeliev- 
able amount of planning is done, 
something usually goes haywire. It 
gives us headaches, but it also gives 
us a few good laughs. 

The fun began for me when I was 
a brash, eighteen-year-old kid in 
Galveston, Texas. I didn’t even own 
a camera, much less know how to 
operate one. But I had nerve — 
enough nerve to write to New York 
and get myself appointed Mutual 
Weekly’s newsreel cameraman for 
the state of Texas. 

My first assignment was to make 
a newsreel of eleven thousand sol- 


The famous King Vidor has directed 
some of the greatest spectacles in motion 
picture history, going back to “The Big 
Parade” in 1925. His most recent picture 
is “Solomon and Sheba,” Edward Small’s 
Biblical epic, released by United Artists, 
starring Yul Brynner and Gina Lollobrigida, 
with a film score composed and conducted 
by Mario Nascimbene. Director Vido. re- 
calls some of the lighter moments of his 
outstanding career. 
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diers on the march to Vera Cruz. 
After a frantic search, I located a man 
in Houston who had a camera and 
knew how to use it. But here comedy 
—or was it fate?—stepped in. At the 
eleventh hour, I had to teach myself 
how to operate a camera and do the 
job alone. My partner? He’d gone 
on a picnic! 

We had exactly $200 to spend on 
my first feature film. I was director, 
hero and comic. I played six roles, 
changing my makeup to fit the lines. 
The film, called In Tow, was a two- 
reeler about auto racing. The cam- 
era captured all the flag-flapping ac- 
tion until the engine in our hero’s 
car exploded. For the final dramatic 
dash across the finish line— the racer 
had to be towed behind a truck. 

Many of our early problems were 
purely technical. There was so much 
to learn about the camera and how 
to make the most of its magic. Then 
sound came, bringing with it hun- 


The Author with Yul Brynner 
and Gina Lollobrigida 


dreds of new techniques. By 1932, 
we had mastered many of these 
problems, but we could still do 
nothing about the weather. Especial- 
ly the kind of Hawaiian weather we 
had for Bird of Paradise. 

Against an exotic background of 
palms, we were filming some love 
scenes with Dolores Del Rio and 
Joel McCrea. The day after shooting 
started, hurricane winds howled in. 
Every tree was stripped of its palm 
fronds. The moment the sun reap- 
peared, I armed native work gangs 
with hammers, nails and the fallen 
palm branches. While the men shin- 
nied up the trees, tacking on palms, 
native girls giggled as they sewed 
thousands of tropical leaves back 
onto their vines. And all for the 
sake of ]’amour. 

It’s not just the weather that gives 
a motion picture director night- 
mares. There is also the unwanted 
laugh, an audience reaction that is 
completely unexpected. The Big 
Parade survived an unwanted laugh 
that is now almost as famous as the 
movie itself. For the sneak preview 
showing of this silent film, I asked 
the studio for a real bugler. At two 

(Continued on page 54) 
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A Singer Can Have A Circus! 


DID not run away to join the cir- 

cus as a water boy. The circus 
was a living fairy-tale that took 
place to the delight of children 
of all ages—with flashy band, funny 
clowns, enormous elephants, fero- 
cious tigers, prancing horses, jump- 
ing gorillas, daring high-wire artists, 
snapping whips and sticky cotton 
candy. Once every summer a tooting 
calliope would roll down Main 
Street, announcing the arrival of 
this colorful menagerie. Baseballs 
were dropped and children scamper- 
ed in all directions screaming “The 
circus is in town!” Little did I 
realize that I would later join The 
Greatest Show on Earth by a fluke. 

Following an audition for thea- 
trical producer John Murray Ander- 
son (who had staged many shows for 
R.B.B. & B.), he asked me if I might 
be interested in singing for the cir- 
cus. I was aghast! I didn’t know that 
a circus had singers! 


“It’s high time you found out!” 
he said. And off we went to Madi- 
son Square Garden, where I was to 
experience a striking revelation. On 
the way I learned that the famous 
P. T. Barnum had featured Jenny 
Lind during one of her American 
visits, and that John Ringling North 
takes particular interest in the music 
department of The Greatest Show 


Having attended Bradley University and 
the University of Southern California, Har- 
old Ronk is an accomplished artist in 
musical theatre, concert and oratorio. For- 
merly a soloist at Washington’s National 
Presbyterian Church (where the Eisen- 
howers attend services) Mr. Ronk has sung 
with the National Symphony Orchestra and 
was soloist for the National Gallery’s Music 
Festival. He is gaining wide popularity as 
the “singing ringmaster” for the Ringling 
Bros., Barnum and Bailey Circus, a unique 
position in itself. 


HAROLD RONK 


—Metropolitan Photo Service 


on Earth—that he is a musician him- 
self, having composed many songs, 
some for special acts in the show. 
Incidentally, some of his music was 
used in Cecil B. DeMille’s film, The 
Greatest Show on Earth, starring 
Cornel Wilde, James Stewart, Gloria 
Graham, Dorothy Lamour and Betty 
Hutton (who learned to perform on 
the “flying trapeze” herself, especially 
for the film). 

But, I thought, how could I fit 
into this kind of music? My back- 
ground had been “legitimate!” I had 
specialized in serious music, had 
taken “pre-Med” work, had been a 
church organist, had toured the con- 
cert circuit and was preparing to 
record such music as five songs of 
Mary Howe, Handel’s Dettingen Te 
Deum, Ralph Vaughan Williams’ 
Five Mystical Songs, Zoltan Kodaly’s 
Missa Brevis and the like. Would 
this not create vocal problems? 
Might I lose prestige in the eyes of 


fellow singers? Just what would cir- 
cus singers sing? 

Many were the questions in my 
mind as we were escorted to ring- 
side seats. After all, it wasn’t a year- 
round job and didn’t require that 
I “sign my life away.”’ But the show 
was good! Almost immediately I saw 
that I might have something to con- 
tribute to this exciting side of show 
business. In my quest for the aca- 
demic I had forgotten what a joy 
the circus could be! Youthful enthu- 
siasm surged inside me as I observed 
the varied responsibilities I would 
face in such a position. 

Mr. North was not just looking 
for a singer—he had a need for a 
musical salesman with the ability to 
act as master of ceremonies for the 
entire show. He featured an eques- 
trian director as well— and riding 
horseback was my favorite hobby! 
(I alse: love animals, which is a defi- 
nite requirement.) As I watched the 
show, I became ever more aware of 
the elision between theatre and cir- 
cus. Effective theatrical techniques 
were combined with the circus tradi- 
tion—and the audience reacted in 
the traditional circus way. I couldn’t 
help but wonder whether this audi- 
ence wasn’t more “honest” (there- 
fore more of a challenge) than the 
concert audience. 

I noticed that the circus band was 
not of the usual circus calibre; it 
played with fervor and in tune! (As 
it still does, incidentally, and always 
must.) Any musical endeavor is worth 
doing well. An inferior presentation 
of any kind would not be tolerated. 
Mediocrity cannot survive on the 
high wire, and it shouldn’t be ac- 
cepted musically. 

Needless to say, I succumbed to 
the lure of the circus, and embarked 
upon a unique and colorful adven- 
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ture that even yet has a fresh appeal. 
It has now been more than ten years 
since my successful audition for the 
job. In retrospect I realize that I was 
originally concerned with superfi- 
cial considerations only. Why would 
vocal problems develop? It isn’t as 
much what you sing, but how you 
sing. A “legitimate” sound must be 
used if you possess that type of voice. 
One should not consciously imitate 
a “popular sound” for a popular- 
type song. Say It with Music should 
contain the same drive and_ bril- 
liance as does the rest of the show. If 
it were to be crooned, the pace 
would stop altogether. Although 
singing is not a traditional circus 
act, it has become a dominating 
force in tying the show together, and 
it is evident that the right type of 
singing voice can be just as import- 
ant as physical prowess to the over- 
all illusion. 

The circus has sandwiched into my 
musical development without forc- 
ing me to give up oratorio or con- 
cert work, although Sundays can be 
a bit rushed between soloing at a 
church service and two performances 
following soon after. Singing for the 
circus has been a counter-balance 
for the challenge of the classics. It 
need not wean a singer, conductor 
or instrumentalist away from serious 
music; rather, it can provide a wel- 
come relief. It can widen (or should 
I say heighten?) one’s musical phil- 
osophy, for it speaks with symbols as 
a universal fairy-tale, using real ani- 
mals, however, and very real people 
from the cage of reality. 

All the beasts of the field play, 
and on consistent observation one 
will discover that animals respond 
to music in as many ways as do the 
children (young and old) in the 
audience. Children, too, have wide 
ears and long tongues. What could 
constitute a finer audience? Some 
psychologists say that half of the 
pleasure experienced at a circus can 
arise from the spectator’s sympathy 
with the rest of the audience—and 
from his belief in their sympathy 
with him. Laughing is contagious 
and the circus is a good place for it. 
There’s so much noise to begin with 
that it becomes mass therapy, and 
there is absolutely no need to be 
self-conscious. 

Singing for a circus audience has' 
shown me the importance of com- 
munication of text. Experience may 
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Cireus Jam Session with (left to right) Vincent Grande, 


“Cha Cha” Morales, 


Chuck Burnes, Harold Ronk, Manfred Fritch and Conductor “Izzy” Cervone. 


not be the “best teacher” but she 
is certainly a practical one. She has 
shown me that I was once too busy 
trying to sing a “beautiful tone” 
instead of using a natural vowel 
sound and a simple, direct, dignified 
style. I can think of no vocal classic 
that has survived the test of time 
that is not simple, direct and digni- 


—Dar-Zak Studios 


fied. Schubert? Wolf? Schumann? 
The famous folk songs and spiritu- 
als? The best of Foster? 

It was the controversial Oscar 
Wilde who stated that “A good cir- 
cus is an oasis of Hellenism in a 
world that reads too much to be 
wise, and thinks too much to be 
beautiful.” >>> 


IMMORTAL PERFORMANCES 


HE twenty-five years prior to 
the LP record were among the 
most glorious in the history of mu- 
sical performance. The symphony 
orchestras of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco, all 
recording for RCA Victor during 
that period, flourished under the re- 
spective batons of Serge Koussevit- 
zky, Arturo Toscanini, Leopold 
Stokowski and Pierre Montewx. 
Apart from the great orchestras 
and conductors, the parade of sing- 
ers and pianists who marched before 
the recording microphones of the 
past represents a staggering array of 
talent. Some of these artists were 
Kirsten Flagstad, Helen Traubel, 
Geraldine Farrar, Rosa Ponselle, 
Lily Pons, Amelita Galli-Curci, 
Lotte Lehmann, Ezio Pinza, John 
McCormack, Alexander Kipnis, Lau- 
ritz Melchior, Cantor Joseph Rosen- 
blatt and Lawrence Tibbett. Pian- 


ists included Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
Moriz Rosenthal, Josef Hofmann 
and Ignace Jan Paderewski. 
Immortal performances by all of 
these artists are still available on 
RCA-Camden Records. It should be 
noted in passing, however, that 
many of these re-issues are with- 
drawn from circulation after a few 
initial pressings. An enthusiast of 
great recordings from the past might 
well take heed. —A.B. 


—> 


The RBB&B Circus will be in 
Troy, Ohio, June 14-15; Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., June 17-19; Toledo, Ohio, June 
21-22; Evansville, Ind., June 25-26 
and Atlanta, Ga., June 28-30. Music 
Journal readers in these areas might 
enjoy seeing Mr. Ronk during the 
tour, which continues in Nebraska 
and Colorado in August. 
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So You Want To Be 


An Opera Singer 


WILFRID PELLETIER 


N contemporary America, opera is 

no longer the “pet of high socie- 
ty” in a select few metropolitan cen- 
ters. It has become of increasing 
pleasure and interest to people in all 
walks of life and of all ages. Last 
year, some 4500 opera productions 
in the United States were attended 
by hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons, and the stories of the loves of 
Carmen, Don Giovanni, Floria Tos- 
ca, Cio-Cio San, Tristan and Isolde, 
Violetta and Mimi have become as 
familiar to this multitude, and pos- 
sibly more so, than the stories of tele- 
vision heroes and heroines. 

In the “beginning” there was the 
Metropolitan Opera. Today, there 
are important opera companies in 
San Francisco, Chicago, New Or- 
leans, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Pitts- 
burgh, Dallas and other cities, be- 
sides those in New York. And, too, 
there is an increasing number of 
semi-professional opera groups and 
workshops. 

The expanding popularity of 
opera, which is evidenced in the 
broadcasting and recording fields as 
well as the opera houses of the na- 
tion, Means a greater opportunity for 
gifted and dedicated young Amer- 
icans to become opera singers. 


One of the world’s most authoritative 
conductors of international fame, Wilfrid 
Pelletier is Music Director and Conductor 
of the Quebec Symphony and conductor of 
the Youth Concerts of the Montreal Sym- 
phony. He is also Director General of Can- 
ada’s Conservatoire de Musique et d’Art 
Dramatique and a former conductor of the 
New York Philharmonic. Many of his re- 
cordings are available on RCA Victor, Co- 
lumbia and Everest Records. 
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When I started as a conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera many years 
ago, the vocal gift meant everything 
and other considerations were mi- 
nor. A singer could be fat and ugly, 
bad-tempered and cruel, irresponsi- 
ble and immoral . . . but he was 
forgiven all as long as he had a clear 
“high C.” Furthermore, he could be 
practically illiterate. Most singers, of 
course, could read music, but they 
learned it on their own. It was not 
required of them. 


Voice Not Enough 


Now let us skip to the present. 
When a young person comes to audi- 
tion for me I silently pray that he 
or she may have a “gifted” voice, 
but that in itself is no longer 
enough. Today when I listen to stu- 
dents sing, I must get the answers to 
five questions: 


1. Does the voice warrant an 
opera or concert career? 

2. How old is the student? A 
young woman must be no less 
than sixteen years old; a young 
man, eighteen. To start vocal 
placement before this can be 
dangerous. (There are rare ex- 
ceptions, ‘such as Roberta 
Peters, the young Metropolitan 
Opera coloratura.) 

3. Does the student have a native 
musical sense, the ability to 
learn music? 

4. Is the singer in good enough 
mental and physical health to 
withstand the rigors of the in- 
tensive training that lies be- 


fore him? 

5. How does he look? If he is a 
tenor, does he look romantic? 
If he is a bass, does he have 
the stature for Don Giovanni 
or Boris Godounov? If she is a 
coloratura soprano, does she 
resemble a Lucia? 


If I decide that a singer has these 
requirements, I would feel a respon- 
sibility for this talent, so I would 
speak frankly. 

If you were the singer, I would 
ask you about your finances. If you 
have no income from your family 
and there is no one in your com- 
munity who will underwrite you, 
you will have to find a way to sup- 
port yourself. What can you do? 

You can support yourself while 
you study. Many of our most famous 
opera singers have done this. Eleanor 
Steber had a church job for years. 
She opened at the Met and the fol- 
lowing Sunday sang in the same 
church and continued to do so for 
three years. Mezzo-soprano Regina 
Resnik worked as a_ receptionist 
and telephone operator. Tenor Barry 
Morell had a job in a woolen con- 
cern and the fur business supported 
the late Leonard Warren. 

You can try for a scholarship; 
there are many available. But I must 
warn you that a scholarship can be- 
come an opiate. During my tenure 
as director and conductor of the 
Metropolitan Opera Auditions for 
14 years, I saw more than a few 
award winners grow older and lazier 
on scholarships, never realizing their 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Gibson thin-body guitars feel just right 


Whenever guitar players get to talking about their favorite instrument there’s one thing they’ll always 
say: the feel is right! And that’s just what they've all been saying about Gibson’s great new series of 
thin-body electrics. Yes, every one of these models—each with the Gibson wonder-thin silhouette—really 
does have that certain “feel” to it. And fitting so close and comfortably to your body, it’ll let you reach 
many chords easily you’ve never played before.* You'll find the slender Gibson neck feels just right in 
your hand, and it’s so easy to finger. That extremely fast, low action will make the strings seem feather- 
light to your touch. If you haven't done so already, be sure to find out all about this new all-star line of 
light-weight low-action thin-body Gibsons ...each model so easy to 

handle, so easy to play. All have that quick response, balanced tone 


that always says instantly—Gibson. ii 


KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


the Gibson 
wonder-thin 
silhouette... 
only 134" 

to 214" thin... 
in a full 

series of 
Gibson guitars, 
priced from 
$145 to $605. 


Especially with Gibson's beautiful, cherry-red ES-355T 
double cutaway model, you'll reach right down to the very last fret 
with the greatest of ease (shown hére, along with the GA-400 
amp, by Gibson artist-enthusiast, |Andy Nelson). 
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ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 


N Easter Sunday, 1945, the last 

year of the war, I was in Mar- 
seilles. I had just arrived for four 
days’ rest, after a tour of entertaining 
the troops in Burma. It was a won- 
derful morning, sparkling but not 
too warm; there were no tourists of 
course, and we decided to drive 
along the Riviera to Venice and call 
on Matisse. We had never met the 
painter, but I knew well his son 
Pierre in New York. 

I found Matisse living in a small 
house, with a magnificent, sweeping 
view beyond his vegetable garden. 
In one room there was a cage with a 
lot of fluttering birds. The place was 
covered with paintings, most of them 
obviously new ones. I marveled at 
his production and I asked him, 
“What is your inspiration?” 

“I grow artichokes,” he said. His 
eyes smiled at my surprise and he 
went on to explain: “Every morning 
I go into the garden and watch these 
plants. I see the play of light and 
shade on the leaves and I discover 
new combinations of colors and fan- 
tastic patterns. I study them. They 
inspire me. Then I go back into the 
studio and paint.” 

This struck me forcefully. Here 
was perhaps the world’s most cele- 
brated living painter. He was ap- 


André Kostelanetz is universally recog- 
nized as one of the most popular and suc- 
cessful orchestral conductors of our time. 
His creative work is also available in num- 
erous recordings and he has been widely 
heard via radio and television. The Satur- 
day evening concerts of the New York Phil- 
harmonic, conducted by Kostelanetz, have 
set new standards as well as box-office fig- 
ures for the presentation of effective and 
immediately appealing music of high qual- 
ity and guaranteed popularity. 
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proaching eighty and I would have 
thought that he had seen every com- 
bination of light and shade imagin- 
able. Yet every day he got fresh in- 
spiration from the sunlight on an 
artichoke; it seemed to charge the 
delicate dynamo of his genius with 
an effervescent energy almost inex- 
haustible. 


Stroll Was Vital 


I wondered what might have hap- 
pened if Matisse had never taken 
that morning stroll in the garden. 
But such a withdrawal was not in 
his character. Sometimes a man 
builds a wall around himself, shut- 
ting out the light. Not Matisse. He 
went out to meet the world, dis- 
covered it and seemed to soak up the 
discoveries in his very pores. 

In such a process, a man inhales 
the chemicals of inspiration, so to 


speak. As a musician, inspiration is 
vital to me but I find it hard to 
define what it is. It is more than 
just drinking in a view or being in 
love. It is, I think, sense of discovery, 
a keen appetite for something new. 
There goes with it a certain amount 
of discipline, of control, coupled 
with a reluctance to accept a rigid, 
preconceived pattern. Someone has 
described this whole feeling as a 
divine discontent. 

The source of this capacity for 
thrilling, explanatory wonder at life 
rests, I believe, above man himself 
in something supreme. I sense this 
in regarding nature, which stimu- 
lates me in all my work. There are 
a host of things about the universe 
which I do not clearly understand, 
any more than I can understand, for 
example, the technicalities of the 
process by which we can be heard 
and seen in this new dimension, the 
miraculous television screen. Such 
finite things as these inventions were 
inconceivable mysteries a few years 
ago. The reason for life may be 
obscure to me, but that is no cause 
to doubt that the reason is there. 
Like Matisse with his artichoke, I 
can regard the infinite number of 
lights and shades of a piece of music 
and know that this is true. DDD 
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Exclusive Baldwin acoustic disc. 
Hardwood acoustic discs are inlaid 
in the soundboard ond doweled 
directly from bridge to rib, making 
them an integral part of the board. 


The Baldwin 


It is the soundboard that gives voice to the vibrating 
strings. From string to bridge to soundboard—a simple 
enough sequence, yet what infinite subtleties must be 
achieved to create the rich vibrant Baldwin tone! The 
coppered steel bridge pins are positioned by hand to 
assure absolute precision. The bridges are made from 
ten layers of hard rock maple, capped with precious 
boxwood to enhance tonal brilliance. 

Eastern white spruce for the Baldwin soundboard 
must be absolutely clear with no windshakes, no knots 
and a minimum of eight annual growth rings to an inch. 
Glued to the bottom of each soundboard is a series of 


tapered spruce ribs. They strengthen the board and 
help to preserve its curvature or crown. They also help 
the board to support the tremendous down pressure of 
the strings. Perhaps most important, they unify the 
Baldwin soundboard into a single resonating unit. And 
they faithfully transmit each string vibration over the 
entire surface of the soundboard. 

The growing number of concert artists who choose the 
Baldwin as their exclusive instrument for public per- 
formance testifies to the very real value of this extra 
effort. Play the Baldwin Grand Piano yourself at your 
Baldwin dealer’s. You will share in their endorsement. 


This advertisement is one of a series based on a new illustrated booklet, ‘The 
Story of the Baldwin Piano."' A valuable reference for teachers and students, 
it tells how the Grand piano is constructed. For your FREE personal copy, 


tances. okeiiek write to: Dept. 6-4, The Baldwin Piano Co., Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


BALDWIN, ACROSONIC, HAMILTON, HOWARD PIANOS - BALDWIN AND ORGA-SONIC ORGANS 
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Assignment: Gilbert 


HEN R.C.A. Victor presented 

me with the idea of doing a 
complete album of this charming 
and delightful music I jumped at the 
chance. Here was as wide a field of 
selection as one could desire and 
the material was such as would trans- 
fer from the stage to the medium of 
recordings with little difficulty. As 
in all assignments of this nature, 
however, one must first define ob- 
jectives and the overall manner of 
treatment to insure cohesion within 
the album. The material chosen 
must relate as well as contrast. For- 
tunately, a large mass of material was 
available. 

The fourteen Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas are crammed full of tune- 
ful, singable melodies and hilarious 
patter songs. ‘The shows are musical- 
ly simple enough for high school 
and college amateurs to mount with 
a flourish, and inventive and charm- 
ing enough to encourage profession- 
als to revive them year after year 
with considerable box-office success. 
Even though the objects of their 
satire have long since faded away, 
the humor and tunefulness of these 
creations remain a joy to millions. 

Incidentally, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
a rather dour-looking Londoner, 
mustachioed, side-whiskered and 
monocled, -was exceptionally 
talented composer of serious music. 
And Sir William Gilbert, also born 


Ralph Hunter, director of the Ralph 
Hunter Dramatic Chorus which tours the 
concert circuit, has prepared choruses for 
Toscanini, Ed Sullivan’s television show and 
taught at the Juilliard School of Music. 
For a number of years he has been con- 
ductor and musical director of the Col- 
legiate Chorale, and choral director of 
Radio City Music Hall in New York. “A 
Gilbert and Sullivan Song Book,” which 
he discusses here, is his fifth album for 
RCA Victor. 
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RALPH HUNTER 


in London, was a successful lawyer, 
a fact that served him in good stead 
in writing the comic masterpiece 
Trial by Jury. 


Solos Rearranged 


As is so often the case, many of 
the hit tunes from these shows are 
solos. Could one possibly offer an 
album of Gilbert and Sullivan to the 
public without including Willow, 
Tit-Willow, or I’m Called Little 
Buttercup? Would this be true to the 
spirit of G. and S.? Obviously not. 
Would it be true to the spirit of 
G. and S. to devise a choral] treat- 
ment of such numbers? I decided it 
would. After all, there exists in this 
wonderful music a unique charm, 
humor and very often an underlying 
tone of seriousness which somehow 
remains whether the songs be sung 
by a group of folks around the living 
room piano or in a fully staged pre- 
sentation. 

So my course was plotted along 
the following lines: First, I would 
retain the exact lyrics uncluttered by 
any fancy vocal effects. Second, I 


& Sullivan 


would retain the exact harmony and, 
with a very few exceptions, the iden- 
tical voicing of this harmony. Third, 
instrumental introductions and 
writing would be retained exactly as 
written, these having become com- 
pletely identified with the vocai 
lines. Fourth, since over sixty years 
have elapsed since these notes were 
penned, I decided that some judi- 
cious updating of the original or- 
chestrations with modern color 
seemed to be in order to give the 
over-all sound a fresh feel. 

We recorded at Webster Hall, 
New York City, a happy choice from 
the standpoint of built-in acoustics 
and of atmosphere. Somehow this 
old hall seemed the right place to 
sing Gilbert and Sullivan. Record- 
ing sessions are often rather serious 
affairs. Much is at stake and time is 
expensive and the pressures are al- 
ways there. These sessions, however, 
were a joy. The choir, the engineers, 
a few guests and I had the time of 
our lives as we went from tune to 
tune. An infectious spirit caught the 
group and Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Sul- 
livan proved once again their dur- 
ability. 

The result of these exciting ses- 
sions was beyond my expectations. 
Willow, Tit-Willow emerged as a 
most pathetic little dicky-bird and 
the Modern Major-General has a 
drive and excitement that has to be 
heard to be appreciated. The aria 
T Built upon a Rock, from Princess 
Ida, as sung by the full choir with 
harp accompaniment is just plain 
beautiful! 

There will always be those dyed- 
in-the-wool Savoyards who insist up- 
on clinging to every last drop of tra- 
dition in the performance of this 
music. I have respect for their chosen 

(Continued on page 55) 
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Jonah and his OLDS 


The muted jazz of Jonah Jones on his trumpet is a sound 
that’s keeping the jazz world talking about that Jones 
boy —and listening for his every mellow, muted note. 

It’s Jonah—leading his group in the bright, easy-swinging 
Jones style and adding his own lyrical improvisations 
and off-beat accents—who fills Manhattan’s 
Embers, packs Chicago’s London House, and sells his 
Capitol LP recordings (how they sell!). “‘The group has 
reached the point where everything blends,’’ says Jonah, 
“and we have our sound.’’ What a sound—bright, 
irresistible, captivating, fascinating, subtly sophisticated. 

It takes an Olds to make music for Jonah. He’s played 
Olds trumpets—and only Olds—for the past twenty years. 


Jazz began for Jonah on a Mississippi riverboat back 
in ’29. It took him through a career that reads like a 
history of jazz, while he matured his own unique style. 
Jonah has played his Olds with such all-time greats as 
Horace Henderson, Wesley Helvey, Jimmie Lunceford, 
Stuff Smith, Lil Armstrong, McKinney’s Cotton Pickers, 
Fletcher Henderson, Benny Carter, Cab Callaway, 
Dizzy Gillespie, and many others. He and his Olds have 
toured Europe, played in the pit for Porgy and Bess, 
appeared at the swankiest night spots and on 
TV spectaculars—he was fabulous recently in 
“An Evening With Fred Astaire.” 


Jazz devotees who hear Jonah’s muted Olds—and 
late at night his open horn—say 
no one sends them like Jonah. 


F.E. OLDS & SON 
Fullerton, California 
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Our Bands Are Marching On 


T is gratifying to look ahead to 

the future of bands. There are 
some significant changes taking 
place, and it is both sensible and 
profitable to study the trends in the 
field. For years, the band and its re- 
lated activities have been referred 
to as “the band movement.” This is 
a fitting reference because the band 
has been going through continuous 
changes and developments. It has 
moved forward enough to have 
proved that it is a musical organiza- 
tion which is functionally versatile 
and artistically challenging. 

Where and how the band moves 
will depend considerably on the 
planning and observation of the 


conductors and their administrators. 


It is comparable to preparing an 
itinerary for an extensive trip. In 
such a case, it is a good idea to study 
a map and accept the guidance of 
others who have traveled there be- 
fore. It is also a good idea to know 
how to go where you want to go, to 
know what you want to see and ex- 
perience, and to know where the 
hazards are, in order to avoid them. 
Then, too, we must remember that 
some of the most rewarding experi- 
ences of a trip are those we find by 
exploring, and some of the most 
memorable sights and occasions are 
those which are entirely unexpected. 
To pause and reflect on the band 
situation at the present is to be re- 
freshed. 
, Some of the stimulating changes 
taking place are not those of com- 
plete transformation but rather of 
gradual] development or unfolding. 
This is particularly true in the lit- 
erature for bands to-day. There was 
a marked change in band music after 
the last war. The original music for 
our American bands came into being 
and a new band era was born. 
Preceding this time, we had to 
rely, chiefly, on transcriptions in 
order to find material which would 
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CLARENCE SAWHILL 


utilize the instruments at our dis- 
posal. The transcriptions for band 
were usually made from orchestral 
or organ music. These increased the 
student’s knowledge of musical rep- 
ertoire and played an important part 
in acquainting the musician and 
the general public with the scope of 
music possible through the medium 
of band. There is much in orchestral 
literature that can be expressed 
beautifully with the band’s instru- 
mentation. In the field of transcrip- 
tions, the late Dr. A. A. Harding of 
the University of Illinois will be on 
the bandmaster’s pedestal for years 
to come. 

But with all due respect to tran- 
scriptions, the band was playing mu- 
sic second-hand, and the maturing 
band deserved to speak in a voice of 
its own. Such men as Gustav Holst, 


Vaughan Williams and Gordon 
Jacobs had shown us the band’s 
capabilities in refinement and 
beauty. Now the contemporary com- 
posers were finding new energy in 
the strength of the full harmonic 
choirs in the various sections of the 
symphonic band, and realized that 
there were limitless opportunities in 
this medium. Soon band programs 
became better, with listings from such 
creative composers as Howard Han- 
son, William Schuman, Morton 
Gould, Vincent Persichetti, Paul 
Hindemith, Paul Creston, Frank 
Erickson, Clifton Williams, Don 
Gillis, Alfred Reed, Russ Howland, 
Maurice Whitney, Owen Reed, Wil- 
liam Latham, Paul Creston and 
Arnold Schoenberg. 

To mention just a few of the 
thrilling and inspiring numbers we 
might include: Howard Hanson’s 
Alleluia and Chorale, Morton 
Gould’s Jericho or his West Point 
Suite, Vincent Persichetti’s Psalm or 
Symphony or Pageant, Paul Creston’s 
Celebration Overture, Clifton Wil- 
liams’ Fanfare and Allegro, Don 
Gillis’ Tulsa, Russ Howland’s Sussex 
Psalm, Frank Erickson’s Symphony 
for Band, Keckley’s Suite for Band, 
Paul Hindemith’s Symphony for 
Band, or Arnold Schoenberg's Varia- 
tions for Band (arranged from the 
piano score). There are other excel- 
lent works and other excellent com- 
posers and arrangers. Is there a 
major band in America that has not 
graced the program with the names 
“Bach-Moehlmann”? Some of these 
composers and arrangers have laid a 
benevolent hand on their scores as 
they composed for our public school 
organizations. Such music has been 
a boon to the school music field in 
general, to the conductor in particu- 
lar, and to the young musicians who 
will one day be performing in the 
major orchestras and bands. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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be the lookout 


Teacher ° Arranger 


Director of Instrumental Music in the Public Schools of Pittsford, New York. His 
forte is Elementary and Junior High School Bands. .clinician, guest conductor 
and lecturer at outstanding clinics, band camps and workshops. 


@ His bags are packed 
@ His tickets are bought 


| 
He's coming your wa on hi 


ata NATIONWIDE SUMMER LEC 


Those of you who have had the opportunity to hear John Kinyon speak 
on his favorite subject—the development of top flight Elementary and 
Junior High School Bands—know that his sincerity and enthusiasm will pick 
you up from the summer doldrums. Granted, summer is a time for rest and 
relaxation, but it also can be a time for renewing flagging interests and 
interchanging thought-provoking ideas. 

John Kinyon’s contribution in the band field is prodigious — you know 
he isa band director himself and talks your language. Since your problems 
are his problems, his lectures are eagerly anticipated by bandmasters 
throughout the country 


WATCH FOR HIM...HE’S COMING YOUR WAY. 


Dept. | 


WITMARK - REMICK 


619 West 54th Street * New York 19, N. Y. 
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Handbells Are Ringing Again 


WENDELL WESTCOTT 


NLY a few years ago if one had 

posed the question “Whatever 
became of the old-time Swiss Bell 
Ringers?” he probably would have 
elicited the answer, “I haven’t heard 
of any for at least a generation.” 
This weuld have been an accurate 
indication of the fact that profes- 
sional handbell ringing has gone 
the way of many another nostalgic 
practice, wrought by the inevitable 
passage of time. 

But one need not mourn the dis- 
appearance of these picturesque per- 
formers from the scene, along with 
the aura of mystery surrounding 
their unique musical instrument, for 
the latter at least has indeed sur- 
vived, and today is more widely 
played than at any time in its three- 
hundred-year-old history. Not by 


Wendell Westcott is Assistant Professor 
in Piano and carilloneur at Michigan State 
University, East Lansing. He has been ac- 
tive also in developing the revival of hand- 
bell ringing, directing the Spartan Bell 
Ringers at the university, with frequent 
appearances in concerts and on the air. 
He is also director of a group selected 
from employes of Petit and Fritsen, manu- 
facturers of the popular Dutch handbells. 


foreign-looking players with handle- 
bar mustaches and Swiss-looking cos- 
tumes, but by enthusiastic amateurs 
in every part of the land,—teen-agers 
participating in church “bell choirs,” 
housewives who find bell-ringing 
much more productive than card- 
playing, youngsters in public schools 
or prep schools with progressive 
music programs, patients in mental 
hospitals, or handicapped persons in 
schools for the blind; in fact, even 
institutions of higher learning—col- 
leges and universities—are discover- 
ing the many advantages to be de- 
rived from this musical practice, and 
are rapidly acquiring sets of bells 
from abroad. The U. S. Air Force 
boasts of a women’s band of ringers 
which provides entertainment in 
military circles. 

Most Americans are totally un- 
aware of the fact that the so-called 
“Swiss Bell Ringers” started as a 
minor fraud perpetrated by the emi- 
nent showman, P. T. Barnum, who 
first introduced handbell ringing in 
America through the importation 
of an English band of ringers from 
Lancashire. Feeling that he could 
present them more effectively rigged 


in Swiss costumes rather than in 
something English, Barnum insisted 
that his discovery become “Swiss,” 
a decision that almost squelched the 
project at first. Nonetheless, Barnum 
prevailed, and his proteges were re- 
quired to grow long mustaches to 
aid in the illusion. When they pro- 
tested that their language would give 
them away, Barnum assured them 
that their thick brogue would pass 
for Swiss with the Americans. Thus 
was America first introduced to 
handbells, around 1840, via the Big 
Top. 

It is understandable that it did 
not take long for local musicians to 
ascertain the source of handbells and 
to form their own bands of ringers, 
maintaining the pseudonym used 
by Barnum. All, moreover, were 
equally successful, and so a tradition 
was established which lasted well 
into the following century. The 
“Swiss Bell Ringers” were a featured 
act on many a vaudeville circuit, 
many adding other novelties to their 
skills to round out a varied program. 

Fortunately for the future sur- 
vival of this musical activity in a 

(Contiued on page 50) 


The Spartan Bell Ringers of Michigan State University, Wendell Westcott, Director 
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Harry 


p Hl Conn lets you choose the exact character of tone you like... 
urse 


from five different cornets, five different trumpets. These 
famous five groups are presented by Conn dealers for your 
appraisal, your approval. Also ask about the Conn famous 
eight trombones and other “voice groups” of band instruments 


.. available only from your Conn dealer. 


CONN CORPORATION — Dept. K-2306 Elkhart, Indiana 


Leo 
Awad, dr. 


A MEMO 
THE 'TONE-WISE 


Lester 
Shade 


10 INSTRUMENTS —10 DIFFERENT SOUNDS 
80A CORNET — Traditional short 22B TRUMPET — Bright tone, re- 


Elizabeth 
Bartolett 


model. cording favorite. 
6A CORNET — Bright tone with 6B TRUMPET — For marching 
some edge. band or ensemble. 
28A CORNET—Balanced between 368 TRUMPET Balanced be- 
bright and round. tween bright and round 
10A CORNET — Big cornet tone, 10B TRUMPET — Big stable 
small edge. sound, smail edge. 
38A CORNET — Soon to be 38B TRUMPET — Biggest sound 
announced. in trumpets. 

Richard 

Broadhag 

Verus TRIi-C bounce-free valves give a crisp, clean 
definition to tones. Only Conn has this ex- 


Weaver 
. Clusive feature ... proven by recorded 
tests, not claims. 
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RECENT article in Time 

Magazine (April 4, 1960) stated 
that Detroit “is in the midst of a 
cultural revolution” and that Wayne 
State University located in the heart 
of the Motor City has “a unique 
opportunity to serve Detroit's grow- 
ing passion for culture.” I can readi- 
ly attest to the truth of this observa- 
tion. It is one, however, that holds 
true not alone for Detroit but in 
general for the entire Midwest—if 
we are to use, as indeed we properly 
may, musical activity as a barometer 
of culture. 

A glance today at almost any Mid- 
western city, large or small, reveals 
a multiplicity of musical activities 
that is truly astonishing. Symphony 
orchestras, chamber music, operas 
and concerts of all kinds are being 
increasingly brought to the public 
by musical organizations and civic- 
minded sponsoring groups. It is illu- 
minating to note in this regard that 
the tremendous increase in musical 
activity throughout the Midwest is 
evidenced equally among profession- 
als and non-professionals. In and 
around Detroit alone are a dozen 
excellent professional and amateur 
orchestras, many chamber groups, 
opera workshops and choral groups. 
This flowering musical vista is more 


Valter Poole is Associate Conductor and 
Educational Director of the famed Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, as well as Associate 
Professor of Music at Wayne State Univer- 
sity. The recipient of many awards for 
community services, he is recognized as a 
major force in the growth of music appre- 
ciation and participation, and cites Detroit 
as a worthy example of the musical renais- 
sance now taking place in the Midwest. 
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Midwest Music 


on the Up-Beat 


VALTER POOLE 


or less paralleled in all other cultural 
centers of the Midwest. 

The foundation for the great up- 
surge of musical activity can be wit- 
nessed in practically every Midwest- 
ern public school, where, starting in 
the lowest grades—as it certainly 
should!—every child is “exposed” to 
music. In Detroit, a total of nearly 
250,000 young students are enrolled 
in music classes—appreciation, in- 
strumental and vocal. Every school 
has its performing organizations—a 
heart-warming development which 
reaches its highest point in the uni- 
versities, both public and _ private, 
which today are turning out more 
music teachers, performers and com- 
posers than ever before. 


A Popular Orchestra - 


As many know, the Detroit Or- 
chestra (by means of the John B. 
Ford Plan of sponsorship by the 
corporations, businesses, industries, 
financial institutions and founda- 
tions that make their home in the 
Motor City) is one of the strongest 
symphonic organizations in the na- 
tion. Last year, a total of some 350,- 
000 persons attended its perform- 
ances and countless others listened 
to the broadcasts of these perform- 
ances. 

Besides the programs given by the 
Detroit Symphony, the musica] jewel 
of the city, there are the excellent 
offerings provided by the Masonic 
Temple, the Scandinavian Sym- 
phony, the Grand Opera Associa- 
tion, the Chamber Music Society, the 
Jewish Community Center, the De- 
troit Women’s Symphony, the Tues- 


day Musicale, the Nellie Watts Con- 
cert Series, and by Wayne State 
University of Michigan, Marygrove 
College and Mercy College. 

As at other Midwestern institu- 
tions of higher learning, musical ac- 
tivities at Wayne are not restricted 
to the campus but are integrated 
into the bustling cultural life of the 
community. The Wayne State Uni- 
versity broadcasting department 
transmits the music programs of the 
school’s departments of music and 
music education. Featuring the 
Wayne Orchestra and the Ensemble, 
these programs are carried over radio 
and frequently on TV stations in 
and around Detroit, reaching many 
thousands of people. In addition, 
co-operation is enjoyed between the 
Detroit Symphony and the Wayne 
State music departments. An exam- 
ple of this co-operation, which is of 
immeasurable benefit to both the 
public and the students, is the 
Detroit Orchestra’s “Symphonic 
Salutes” to Wayne State. One such 
recent program, for example, includ- 
ed works by a Wayne staff member, 
a Wayne alumnus, staff members of 
Michigan State and Cincinnati uni- 
versities, a violin solo by a Wayne 
undergraduate, and selections by the 
Wayne State Women’s Glee Club. 

Indeed, Wayne and other Midwest 
universities have become centers of 
musical activity in their communi- 
ties and are making as important 
contributions to music as the con- 
servatories. As a matter of fact, many 
universities have more and _ better 
equipment and facilities than the 


‘music conservatories, more money to 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Jim: Wife! Do you realize that 
this is May 6, three days away from a 
deadline we were given to submit an 
article to the Music Journal? There 
you sit watching Princess Margaret 
being married! Drop TV and come 
speak with me! 

Adéle: But I watched the Queen 
and Princess Grace wedded. How 
can | miss this qne? 

Jim: You remind me of the 
gentleman who said “As I told the 
Queen, I hate name-droppers!” 

Adéle: If we speak about some of 
our international experiences in the 
world of music we may have to drop 
a few names. Incidentally, what did 
you say to the Queen when you 
were presented that last time at the 
Leeds Festival? 

Jim: Well, being a brash Ameri- 
can, I went further than the usual 
polite “Yes, Ma’am,” and told her 
that my mother’s family was de- 
scended from the Stuarts, and that 
probably we were 75th cousins. She 


Adéle and James (who will begin another 
American tour in January as an operatic, 
recital, TV and radio duo) both appeared 
in the MGM film “Davy,” and are outstand- 
ing stars of the Royal Opera, Covent Gar- 
den. Famous in opera, concert and TV, 
particularly throughout Europe, Adéle 
Leigh sang “Polly” for the soundtrack of 
“The Beggar's Opera” and records for 
Philips Records. Mr. Pease (recently fea- 
tured in NBC-TV’s “Don Giovanni”) made 
his debut with the New York City Opera. 
He has been principally engaged at the 
Hamburg State Opera, Covent Garden and 
the Grand Opera, Paris, and presents an- 
nual American recital tours. His many 
recordings include RCA Victor, Grama- 


phone, Decca and Ducretet-Thomson labels. 
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A Non-Platonic 


Dialogue on Music 


ADELE LEIGH and JAMES PEASE 


was so surprised that her laughter 
filled the whole theater. 

Adéle: Anyway, she did not sleep 
during the performance as another 
Queen, country to remain unidenti- 
fied, did at our Don Giovanni in 
Florence last May, at the Maggio 
Musicale. 

Jim: I believe that whole affair 
was one of our richest experiences 
in opera together. When I first tried 
on my costume, I inquired about a 
sword, and the designer said “Oh, 
but this is in the Goya period, and 
therefore you cannot wear a sword!” 
After gently explaining that in the 
opera the “Don” fights several duels, 
a blade was produced. Creative de- 
signers are just one of the prob- 
lems the modern opera singer must 
contend with. 

Adéle: When you “fold” in con- 
ductors, translators, impresarios and 
critics—all of whom know more than 
the performer—then we realize how 
unimportant we are. 

Jim: But think how great it is to 
be an artist and have all the in- 
tegrity! Hearkening back still to the 
May Festival at Florence, do you 
recall how you studied and prepared 
your Italian, sharpening it to per- 
fection? 

Adéle: Quite! I never worked so 
conscientiously before. When the 
premiere ended I shyly asked how 
my diction had been received, and 
the reply was “You should worry 
about your Italian pronunciation! 
The audience was 90% American.” 

Jim: Now that brings up au- 
diences in general. To me they are 
more important than any other 


—Photo hy Matthews, London 


group except composers, for next to 
the creators of the artistic works we 
interpret, we are patently the most 
indebted to the people who listen 
to us. 

Adéle: But that doesn’t include a 
claque like we heard at the Metro- 
politan just a few days ago! Except 
in Italy, I have never experienced 
that anywhere. 

Jim: Remember you are a British 
subject, and try to be more tactful! 
I haven’t said a word about the 
claque sitting there in Westminster 
Abbey right this moment! 

Adéle: I'll say no more, not even 
in a whisper! But let me discuss the 
matter of dress and some of our au- 
diences. You know how interested I 
am in fashion and elegance. 

Jim: By now I should! You have 
managed to drag me to showings of 
the ‘collections’ of Balenciaga and 
Balmain in Paris. And then objected 
when I thought the displays were 
amusing. I could only think of 
Thoreau’s remarks about the head 
monkeys in Paris putting on a hat 
which was immediately copied by 
the rest of the monkeys all over the 
world. 

Adéle: If the lecture is finished, 
I will continue discussion of au- 
diences we have known. I was de- 
lighted when I appeared in opera 
in Boston last year to see a very 
well-dressed public, not only on 
opening night but thereafter. And 
the audiences in Paris and all over 
Italy are fabulously caparisoned, 
but in Germany and England they 
are generally less “elegant.” 

Jim: I’ve never cared so much 
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what they wear, as long as they are 
enthusiastic about the performances. 
And I am struck with the similarity 
in response and taste of music-lovers 
all over the globe. Take genuine 
Wagnerians anywhere, whether it is 
in France, Germany, London, New 
York, Barcelona or Lisbon, they all 
look alike, sound alike, worship alike 
—at the “shrine.” 

Adéle: And of course the avant- 
garde is the same everywhere. I've 
seen the same faces and the same 
extreme dress in a concert of Mu- 
sica Viva in Munich as at one of the 
most advanced modern music per- 
formances in New York. When I 
sang a difficult modern song cycle in 
Paris, it was just as much admired 
or disliked as by a similar audience 
in Hamburg. 

Jim: The cultural background of 
an audience doesn’t seem to govern 
its response to music completely. 
Take the best audience we have ever 
had in recital—the night we _per- 
formed for uneducated Zulus in 
Johannesburg. They listened with 
genuine absorption to modern as 
well as classic song literature, sway- 
ing in rhythm to each selection, 
eyes closed and enraptured. 

Adéle: It was a most unusual end- 
ing that evening had, too; for the 
chief presented us with a carved 
ebony meat dish, complete with salt 
dip center. His speech indicated that 
he honored us as artists, but most of 
all they were touched by the fact 
that you have only one wife. 

Jim: I think he felt a little sorry 
for me, since obviously you sing 
rather than cook! He didn’t offer to 
supply a “number two wife” for me 
under the export scheme, however. 

Adéle: Do you mind? I thought 
you admired my cooking. 

Jim: That last soufflé you made 
fell harder than I did (when I broke 
my ribs in Hamburg at the Staatsop- 
er falling down stairs in the Boris 
death scene.) 

Adéle: Chaliapin wasn’t so care- 
less. 

. jim: They paid him more! 

Adele: Which is a serious matter 
nowadays with short careers and 
high taxes. I do not believe the 
artist receives enough compensation 
for his contribution, particularly in 
the English-speaking countries. At 
least in Germany, Russia and other 
foreign lands, there is generally a 
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pension scheme, retirement benefits 
of all sorts. Society there recognizes 
an obligation to the superannuated 
artist. 

Jim: They didn’t do so well by 
Mozart and Schubert. When I con- 
sider that I have earned a hundred 
times more from performing The 
Marriage of Figaro than Wolfgang 
received, I feel a little ashamed. 

Adéle: Darling, you have men- 
tioned our tune; for it was in a per- 
formance of The Marriage of Fig- 
aro that we first met in Dublin, and 
only a few months later your “Fig- 
aro” actually proposed to my 


Queen Elizabeth Greets James Pease 


“Susanna.” 

Jim: I should know! It cost me 
fifty bucks to telephone you in Lon- 
don from Dallas. If you could have 
said “Yes” a little faster, it would 
have been much cheaper. 

Adéle: Actually, I brought up the 
“Marriage” not from sentiment, but 
in order to return to the TV set 
and watch the remainder of the cere- 
mony at Westminster Abbey. As 
you Americans say “This is where 
I came in.” 

Jim: What remains except for me 
to echo the British: “Ta Ta. 
Cheerio!” >>> 


AID FOR MUSICIANS 


“Senior citizens” of the musical 
world will soon be able to receive 
help from the newly formed Mu- 
sicians Aid Society, Inc. Victor Borge 
has been appointed national] chair- 
man of the group and wil] supervise 
a campaign to raise $1,500,000. The 
funds will establish a home and a 
center for elderly musicians to help 
them through a variety of services to 
continue their lives as productive 
and creative musicians. 

Michel Piastro, president, in point- 
ing out this vital need, said “The 
rapid mechanization of musical en- 
tertainment has revolutionized the 
music industry and greatly reduced 
employment opportunities for older 
musicians. The competition for listed 
job openings is keen and preference 


for younger musicians has resulted 
in an increasing number of unem- 
ployed older musicians, despite the 
richness of their knowledge and 
experience.” 

The Society is assisted by such 
people as Jack Benny, Leonard Bern- 
stein, Mischa Elman, Benny Good- 
man, S. Hurok, André Kostelanetz 
and Bruno Walter on its advisory 
board, in addition to leading social 
scientists and civic-minded citizens. 


The Music Teachers’ Association 
of California will hold its 50th an- 
nual State Convention, The Golden 
Convention, in Long Beach from 
July 17 to 21, 1960, at the Lafayette 
Hotel. 
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Because no clarinet is better than its key mechanism Boosey & Hawkes has spent more 


than $50,000 in research and development to give Edgware these outstanding features: 
Power-forged, stress tested, nickel silver keys . . . light, well balanced action . . . auto- 
matic bridge key . . . extremely accurate positioning . . . precision correct alignment, 
protected by double locked posts...a “feel” that’s natural and effortless. And all this for 
such modest cost! No wonder Edgware is the world’s most popular clarinet. Retail price 
of Boosey & Hawkes Edgware Clarinet Outfit, genuine grenadilla wood . . . only 
$139.50. Edgware Ebonite Outfit (same key mechanism and features)... only $125.00. 


BACKED BY BRUNO 


Cc. BRUNO & SON, INC. 460 W. 34th St., New York 1, N.Y. or 1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Tex. + In Canada: Boosey & Hawkes Ltd., Toronto 
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Aesthetics and the 
Adolescent Singer 


RICHARD LEwis BLOCH 


IGH_ school students, both 
those who readily accept their 
environment and those who seek 
aesthetic satisfaction outside of it, as 
well as the many students who might 
be classified between these two types, 
can find a definite amount of 
aesthetic fulfillment through its 
preparation and performance in the 
secondary school choral concert. 
How does choral singing become 
an aesthetic experience for the ad- 
olescent singer? Every work of art, 
depending upon its medium, has 
individual and unique qualities and 
characteristics. An appreciation of 
these qualities is best nurtured by 
a growing sensitivity to the artistic 
medium. Participation in any art is 
probably the best means to develop 
appreciation. In choral singing, the 
individual becomes conscious of the 
aesthetic qualities of music not only 
by listening, but by active participa- 
tion. (This can obscure the aesthetic 
value of the music if one stresses 
only the activity aspect, however.) 
It is a highly personal act, as the 
voice is a part of the total personality 
and responds instantly to mood, feel- 
ing, self-distrust and self-confidence. 
There is also an importance in 
the words of choral compositions 
which convey significant meanings 
to the young adult. The use of 


Born in Liberia as the son of Missionary 
parents, the author holds a Master’s degree 
from the University of Colorado. He is also 
a graduate of St. Olaf College and attended 
the Salzburg Mozarteum. Currently the di- 
rector of choral music for the Ridgewood 
(New Jersey) Schools, Mr. Bloch speaks 
with authority on a prime need for all 
choral directors. 
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such words can bridge the abstract 
aesthetic values of the music so that 
the singer can better realize the 
metaphysical aspects of the music 
being sung. The point is illustrated 
in the Chorale from the Christmas 
Oratorio by Bach: The use of an 
ascending line when a positive idea 
is expressed, or the dissonance of 
the major second resolving to a 
minor third when the word “Satan” 
is employed. 

Passive listening can offend the 
aesthetic sense of the adolescent. 
There should be an element of par- 
ticipation for the high school stu- 
dent. Love of the beauty in music is 
gained more rapidly through active 
participation. Aristotle felt this when 
he stated that energy promotes 
pleasure, and pleasure perfects ac- 
tivity. 

The majority of choral conductors 
agree that the aesthetic approach in 
choral singing for the adolescent is 


by three approaches: the 
sensuous, the associative and the in- 
tellectual. The sensuous approach is 


effected 


strongest during the adolescent 
period. It is to be remembered that 
a person of this age is beginning to 
feel the adult aspects of the sensuous 
for the first time. Aristotle’s 
“katharsis theory” has special appli- 
cation to the student of this age. The 
arts, particularly the choral art, can 
do much to channel the complexi- 
ties within the individual into the 
desired paths toward aesthetic 
maturity. 

Melody is an important part of 
the sensuous. The wise director real- 
izes that melody is the first cousin 
to tone quality and effects various 
kinds of tone by appealing to the 
emotions, remembering also the nec- 
essary complement of tension 
through dissonance. Tone color can 
be taught through a knowledge and 
understanding of the text and also 
through some technical work. The 
latter may not appeal emotionally 
but will develop the intellect as the 
student sees the relation of a tech- 
nique to the larger aim of expres- 
sion. 

The attention of the student is 
concentrated when the material is 
related to some personal experience. 
For the director, it is important that 
this personal association be devel- 
oped into an aesthetically musical 
experience which will lead to con- 
templative enjoyment by the student. 
This personal association should be 
of such a nature, however, that it 
goes beyond the mere personal. It 
must be a rewarding effort that 


(Continued on page 64) 
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Pianist Eugene List with his daughters Allison (left), 6, and Rachel, 
: not yet 2, in their home in New York City. Mr. List is one of the many 
world-famous concert artists who rely on the “incomparable Steinway.” 


The piano of great artists inspires your students’ best 


JUNE-JULY, 1960 


HAVE YOU VISITED YOUR STEINWAY DEALER RECENTLY? 
HE’S ALWAYS GLAD TO SEE YOU—DROP IN ON HIM 
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Sincerely, Your Vocal Coach 


VERY talented pupil has just 

left my studio. She was on her 
way to the night club where she 
was appearing. As I heard her foot- 
steps going down the hall, I asked 
myself, “Does she know how much 
I have her interest at heart? Does 
she realize that I share her anxiety 
if all has not gone too well, or her 
joy at her acceptance?” 

When I first became a vocal coach, 
I laughingly called myself a D.A., 
“Doctor of Acts,” that is. Although I 
am a graduate of the New England 
Conservatory of Music in the Piano- 
forte and the Vocal Normal (teach- 
ers’ course), and am qualified to call 
myself a teacher, I prefer the title 
of “coach”. Why? Because a teacher 
should limit her efforts to the 
pupil's vocal equipment, while I be- 
lieve a coach should concentrate on 
the finished product. 

And what constitutes the finished 
product? Sound, phrasing, gestures 
and, above all, the emotional rap- 
port with the audience. It doesn’t 
stop there, however. The wardrobe, 
the makeup, the deportment (off 
Stage as well as on stage), learning to 
sing to not at the audience, all fall 
within the coach's realm. 

When one of my students has his 
own voice teacher, I feel ethically 
bound to apply a “hands off” policy, 
as far as vocal technique is con- 
cerned. If he has no voice teacher, 


After graduating from the New England 
Conservatory of Music, Diane Courtney ap- 
peared with Fred Waring and became 
known as “the girl with the moonlit voice.” 
Her own network radio shows, sponsored by 
Texaco, Campbell’s Soups, Chrysler and 
others, proved her ability to “sell” a song. 
She has gained the reputation of a highly 
recognized coach to many successful artists, 
having recently opened new studios in New 
York City. 
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DIANE COURTNEY 


a session with me begins with twenty 
minutes of vocalizes and, if neces- 
sary, corrective exercises. After the 
voice is sufficiently warmed up we 
start working on the routine itself. 
It could consist of: choosing more 
appropriate tunes, reroutining the 
act, adding foreign language songs 
or using some specially written ma- 
terial. Since I am French and have 
studied Italian and German (and 
lived in South America almost two 
years) I often work with my “babies” 
on foreign language pop tunes. 


Audience Reaction 


Let’s take a_ typical example: 
Jean, a lovely soprano, felt that 
there was something missing from 
her performance. Step number one 
for me was a field trip to the night 
club where she was appearing. After 
watching the first show I agreed 
there was really something missing 
after the second number . . . the 
audience! She sang very well but, 
without realizing it, she projected a 


sense of comedy entirely out of 
character with the romantic quality 
of her songs. Here was a fine but 
completely undiscovered comedy 
talent. 

So we started. Months of work 
brought about new numbers, a new 
style and ultimately new choreogra- 
phy, and when she was ready she 
appeared on one of my “Agents’ 
Nights”. For this, the agents, per- 
sonal representatives and friends are 
invited to a cocktail and buffet din- 
ner. At about eight-thirty the lights 
are dimmed and two students go 
through their routines. con- 
vinced that this is far preferable to 
the usual afternoon auditions in an 
empty, grim, bleak rehearsal hall. In 
Jean’s case it paid off handsomely. 
A new comedienne is now appear- 
ing in a New York cafe. She’s hap- 
pier and so is her audience. 

If you were to ask me, I would 
say that the most important single 
factor in my career is the rapport 
between the student and coach. To 
attain this, the psychology courses 
I took while at the Conservatory 
were tremendously helpful. But far 
more important is the experience 
of fourteen years as a performer in 
radio, records, nightclubs, theaters 
and television. I’ve seen it, been 
scared by it and somehow muddled 
my way through it! 

To sum it all up, a good coach has 
to be a teacher, an adviser, a sym- 
pathizer—but, most of all, a friend 
to her students. I know of no greater 
thrill than to see one of ‘my kids” 
walk out into a theater or night- 
club spotlight on opening night. I 
cross my fingers. I take a deep breath 
and after a small prayer I whisper, 
“You’re on your own now! Good 
Luck, Darling. Sincerely, your Vocal 
Coach. . . . ” 
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DUAL THROW-OFF 
provides double strainer action 


INDIVIDUAL ADJUSTMENT 


for positive snare response 


GUT SNARES 
supplied on retainer 
«++ mounted in a minute 


AN INSTRUMENT OF ULTIMATE 
PERFECTION BY WM. F. LUDWIG 


Once again Wm. F. Ludwig brings you a drum that is a 
miracle of tonal vividness and response . . . an instrument of 
ultimate perfection. The new ‘“‘Super-Sensitive”’ dual throw- 
off releases the snares from both sides at once maintaining 
original snare adjustment at all times. Each individual snare 
strand is attached to its own tension screw. Solid metal shell 
provides superior tone and resonance. Second set of gut snares 
may be mounted in less than a minute. Available in 5’ x 14’ 
and 614" x 14” sizes. 

These exclusive Ludwig features are found on no other 
drum in the world. Play . . . Compare, the new ‘‘Super- 
Sensitive” at your local Ludwig dealer and you will agree. . . 
Ludwig is the most famous name on drum! 


50 Golden Years of Progress 

The Ludwig’s proudly present their 

GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY Catalog No. 60... 
64 packed four-color pages of drums, outfits and 
accessories, Send for yaur FREE copy today! 
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ITH the greater part of the 

library of musical composition 
safely and permanently imprisoned 
on black, plastic wafers known as 
phonograph records, we often specu- 
late about the faithful listeners that 
still journey to the concert hall to 
hear and see the “flesh ‘n’ blood” 
performance. 

The “audience” — a _ nebulous, 
anonymous and frequently spontane- 
ous mass—has come in for a great 
deal of study in recent years. Audi- 
enece reaction tests, studies of group 
psychology and other scientific 
measuring techniques have been ap- 
plied in an effort to woo the desired 
group; to persuade them to spend, 
attend, participate or even think a 
certain way. 

However, there is one select audi- 
ence of music lovers or concert-goers 
who cannot be molded into special 
categories. They constitute a volun- 
tary, vociferous audience, in- 
herently emotional group needing 
only a fine performance to be trig- 
gered into a passionate demonstra- 
tion. (The only one who can become 
more distraught or more irascible at 
concert performances is the musical 
artist himself. Yet, to him goes the 
credit of taming the unruly audi- 
ences of past generations.) 

The informality of the first public 
concerts given in England in 1672 
helped cast the audience in the 
noisy role it was to play for dozens 
of generations thereafter. When 
John Bannister, well-known violinist 
and leader of the king’s band, posted 
a notice of a public concert in 1672, 
he offered no prepared program. 
The audience simply shouted their 
requests to the performer and made 
up the program as they went along. 
You can be sure that they made 
certain that they received their shil- 
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ling’s worth. 

While some clouds still surround 
the exact origins of the practice of 
encoring, most musicologists believe 
that this custom began with the rise 
of the operatic virtuoso in the 17th 
century. 

The word “encore” or “bis” (used 
by the French and Germans—mean- 
ing again or twice) was chanted by 
enthusiastic audiences who wished 
to hear a favorite passage repeated. 
While most artists acknowledged 
that such interruptions ruined the 
continuity and dramatic impact of 
the operatic performance, many of 
them regarded the interruption as 
a personal tribute and were pre- 
pared to do the audience’s bidding. 


Bad Manners 


Behavior of the gallery crowds was 
frequently loaded with mischief. 
Carl Van Vechten, in an essay aptly 
titled Music and Bad Manners, tells 
of a noisy group who demanded that 
the performer change the order of 
a group of Wagner arias at a Paris 
concert. “Tannhauser avant Wal- 
kiire” they shouted until they work- 
ed themselves into a frenzy. While 
the soloist, Anton Van Rooy, quaked 
before the crowd, the conductor 
wisely acquiesced to the gallery's 
wishes and distributed the music to 
the orchestra in the order which the 
audience demanded. Silence again 


fell, and the singer finished his per- 
formance. 

Opera performers have come to 
grips with their audiences as far 
back as 1636. Printed at the bottom 
of an operatic program in London 
that year was the following: ““Where- 
as the repetition of songs adds con- 
siderably to the length of the opera 
and has often been complained of, it 
is hoped no person will take it ill, 
if the singers do not comply with 
encores for the future.” 

However, it took the fierce deter- 
mination of Arturo Toscanini to 
break this tradition of long standing. 
He reigned supreme while on the 
podium and was vigorously opposed 
to encores, believing that they de- 
stroyed the unity and smooth flow 
of the performance. From the very 
beginning, he firmly ignored an au- 
dience’s request for repetitions. 

In fact, there is a tale told of how 
the maestro broke his baton and 
hurled it into the audience when 
they refused to quiet down at the 
premier performance of Weber’s 
Euryanthe at La Scala. He then left 
the opera house and the performance 
had to be postponed until the fol- 
lowing week. As a result of his reso- 
luteness, the tradition was finally 


(Continued on page 48) 
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NEW ART SONGS 


A NEW vocal album, Art Songs 
and Their Interpretation by 
Martin Rich, vocal coach and con- 
ductor at the Metropolitan Opera, 
has been published by Theodore 
Presser Co. A foreword by Mr. Rich 
and footnotes with each of the 25 
songs in the volume, attempt to 
transmit the content of “live” coach- 
ing sessions to the singer. The sug- 
gestions refer to breathing and 
phrasing, style and interpretation, in 
addition to pronunciation aids. It 
contains a fine choice of selections: 
two early Italian songs, two English 
songs, and the balance are German 
lieder and French songs, all arranged 
chronologically. 

It is a worthwhile effort and ob- 
viously much work and thought has 
gone into preparing the edition to 
assist the singer who does not have a 
coach. However, the album has a 
serious oversight which may well 
limit its appeal. Twenty-three of its 
twenty-five songs are in a foreign 
language, yet none of them has an 
English translation. Not many young 
singers, especially away from a met- 
ropolitan area or who are not spe- 
cializing in music in a large school, 
are well versed in language beyond 
studying for pronunciation. And in 
many cases the teacher is not a lin- 
guist either. Thus the many young 
singers who need some sort of trans- 
lation as a guide, wil] hesitate using 
a collection without it. 

While we are on the subject, when 
is a publisher going to release a vol- 
ume of Art Songs and Lieder with 
good, modern English translations, 
catching up with the progress of 
opera in English? Even if the sing- 
ers and teachers prefer the original 
language, there are thousands of 
people in the nation’s audience who 
would enjoy just once “understand- 
ing” a song without reading pro- 
gram notes! -V.P. 


SPRING SHOWER 


The gentle rain beats a tat-too, 
A song that’s old—yet ever new. 
And every budding leaf of Spring 
Joins in the song that Nature sings. 
The bursting blossoms on the bough 
Hear the music and waken now, 
And petals, tightly clasped, unfold 
In melody of green and gold. 
—Anne Vander Kam 
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ASK YOUR DEALER 
FOR THE HANDY 5-PACK SEE-THRU PLASTIC 
CARRYING CASE, WITH SELECTED — 
REED-O-METER GRADED — FACTORY SEALED 


STEREOREEDS 


CLARINET ALTO TENOR 


ERENCH AMERICAN REEDS MANUFACTURING CO., INC, MEW YORK 67, 


NO MORE GUESSING REED STRENGTHS ! 


use tH REED-O-METER 


GET THE RIGHT REED EVERYTIME ! 


The Reed-O-Meter is the answer to a reed man’s 
dream, Now you can select your reed strength 
properly before buying, and always be able to 
secure your preferred reed. 

The Reed-O-Meter is a precision instrument, com- 
pact and easy to use. It gives instant, constant, ac- 
curate, clearly visible reading of all reed strengths 
from E> Clarinet to Baritone Sax. 
It ends forever all guessing about the correct reed 


strength. 
LIST ‘1 5 


Complete with attractive Soft Felt Case 
Order thru your Dealer or Jobber 


FRENCH AMERICAN REEDS MANUFACTURING CO. INC. 
3040 WEBSTER AVENUE NEW YORK 67, N. Y. 
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What Makes 
a Popular Song? 


BROOK BENTON 


HAT makes a song? Beautiful 

words don’t do it by themselves. 
Perhaps the best way I can think of 
to describe the birth of a tune is to 
use a line I read by a literary man 
one time. He was talking about 
books and poetry, and in his com- 
ment he said the art of writing was 
in using words beautifully. It’s the 
same with a song. 

First, one has to get the idea. It 
may only be a spark, but that flicker 
can lead to an explosion of thought 
and sentimental rhythm. 

Say, for instance, I were to think 
of the ocean, the wonderful story- 
telling sea. The briny book comes to 
life. In my mind I “read” the pages, 
the top of each one beginning at 
dawn, the bottom being reached at 
dusk. The time under the stars is 
spent in turning from one page to 
another, you may tell yourself. 

In each page a person can “see” a 
lot of action on the rolling waves 
and, possibly, the suggestion of a 
song. Ships are belching by. And in 
every vessel there is life. It may be 
the lonesome life on a freighter, with 
the mate on the bridge, scanning the 
horizon, or a lookout up forward, 
glanging a bell in the fog. It could 
be a cruise ship, rocking with gayety. 
This is all story, all interesting, all 


Brook Benton is this year’s “Cash Box 
Singer of the Year” and the first ballad 
singer since the advent of Rock ’n’ Roll to 
have five popular hit records within one 
year—the current being “Baby, You Got 
What It Takes,” a duet with Dinah Wash- 
ington. Composer of 300 songs, he has writ- 
ten severai for such performers as Nat King 
Cole, Roy Hamilton and Clyde MacPhatter. 
The Mercury recording, “It’s Just a Matter 
of Time,” has sold over a million copies, 
winning a gold record for this new per- 
sonality. 
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substance for song if the proper 
writer gets the true feeling of it and 
can translate it into lyrical tones. 
The picture is not too difficult to 
imagine. 

However, the translation into a 
beautiful use of words is the trick, 
the art, the heart of song writing. 

The art of such translation is 
probably inborn in the lyricist. I 
know it was with me. How else could 
I have started writing songs when I 
was ten years old? Since that time I 
have attempted thousands of songs 
and I have written out 300, includ- 
ing Baby, You Got What It Takes, 
which I wrote with Clyde Otis, an 
A & R man with Mercury, for whom 
I recorded it with Dinah Washing- 
ton. 


The Love Theme 


But to point up the idea that the 
art of translating the picture into 
lyrical words is the heart of song- 
writing, let me illustrate some other 
instances. First, the boy-meets-girl 
theme. This has been used by song- 
writers since time immemorial. It 
can never be overdone. Everyone 
has had a “look across a crowded 
room” on “some enchanted evening,” 
but it took Richard Rodgers and 
Oscar Hammerstein to translate it 
into song. To paraphrase the Scrip- 
tures, many are called to view the 
scene, but few are chosen to blend 
it into song. 

The ballad has been done by many 
in its various narrative forms, but 
those who have succeeded in success- 
fully writing ballads represent but 
a fraction of those who have viewed 
or actually lived the scene in real 
life, been parts of the various scenes 


from which the songs were adapted. 
Again, the translator. 

Many of those who have the gift 
to do a song do not realize it—or 
they don’t try. Others try, but not 
hard enough. I was plugging along 
for a long time before I broke 
through. And remember all song- 
writers do not have to be classical 
story tellers. 

Sometimes the thoughts that go 
into a song are real “wild.” Take 
that one which Sammy Cahn and 
Jimmy Van Heusen wrote for 
Sinatra to sing—High Hopes. When 
Sammy Cahn drew the wordy blue- 
print for that hit he had some 
imagination. Just imagine an ant 
moving a rubber tree plant. But 
when it came out with Frank and 
little Eddie Hodges singing it, an- 
other money tree plant was added 
to the collection. 

The “big man” in a song team, 
of course, is the one who writes the 
music. Without him, the songwriter 
is lost. He is all-imrportant and, many 
times, the translator of the picture 
into words has to revise as the music 
writer interprets the tableau in even 
better and softer tones. Never forget 
the one who writes the music—or, 
for that matter, the one who sings 
it. You must have the proper vocal 
showcase to put the song on the top 
of the heap. 

Let me illustrate this last point 
with another subject for tunes— 
memories; that’s a good one. Every- 
one has memories and they dig tunes 
along those lines. However, it took 
Terry Gilkyson to write Memories 
Are Made of This and, of course, 

(Continued on page 58) 
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It’s a one-man show and it’s 
wonderful fun when it’s AN EVENING 
WITH TONY LAVELLI. Well, not 

quite a one-man show, because the 
audience gets into the act, and 

they love it! 


Tony plays the accordion—he clowns, 
and pantomimes, and dances to it... 
plays some delightful musical satire, 
composes while you watch, invites kids 
to the stage to sing along with his 

Bell Song (they wear hats with bells), 
tosses trick basketball shots (yes, really!) 
...and everybody has a thoroughly 
happy time. Through all the fun Lavelli 
demonstrates a remarkable virtuoso 
talent on his favorite instrument. 


Four-time All-American basketball star 
(Yale ’49) Tony Lavelli started mixing 
music and basketball in his tender years 
—he debuted on the accordion at 
eleven—and has kept right on. 

Playing pro with the Boston Celtics and 
world-touring with the Globetrotters, 

he played the accordion between 
halves—to audience ovations and 
critical approval. 


Out of it all came his own unique show 
—and it’s pure box office for sponsoring 
clubs and charities, with a wonderful 
by-product that gets over to youngsters: 
music is fun, and he-man, too. ‘“‘Music 
in any form,” says Lavelli, “is an aid 

to positive thinking. So whistle a happy 
tune—or play the accordion!” 


Tony plays a Bell and has for years 
. .. because this finest professional 
accordion has the versatility that 
can keep up with Lavelli. 


accordion 
"115 East 23rd St., New York 10, New York 
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EW characters in the history of 

music have been the focal points 
of controversy as much as Gustav 
Mahler, the centennial of whose 
birth will be celebrated by the world 
of music on July 7, 1960. The con- 
troversy has continued unabated 
since the first performances of his 
work, for we find the same enthusi- 
astic reception today as then, and 
we hear the same objections which 
were spoken five or six decades ago. 
This is somewhat perplexing, for 
one would think that Mahier’s com- 
pleted life’s work would by now 
have found a generally accepted rest- 
ing-place in the history of music. 
Why should it have been necessary 
to found an international Mahler 
Society whose purpose is to awaken 
interest in Mahler’s work and per- 
sonality? But the intensive efforts of 
Bruno Walter, Dmitri Mitropoulos 
and a group of Austrian immigrants 
in New York and London were re- 
quired for drawing Mahler out of 
the area of esoteric twilight into the 
spotlight of fame. 

Because some of the influential 
critics in New York and London re- 
jected Mahler, his works remained 
practically unknown in the English- 
speaking world before about 1940. 
This situation has indeed improved, 
especially since Mahler’s works are 
now available to music lovers on ex- 
cellent recordings. In Germany and 
Austria, his works had to be redis- 
covered after he had been annihi- 
lated by Nazi writers and _ totally 
ignored in some musicological works 
of the Nazi period. Thus, a respecta- 
ble dictionary of music published in 
1943 says, “Mahler’s works include 
ten symphonies which have been 
vastly over-rated by pro-Jewish senti- 
ment; they demonstrate the com- 
poser’s banality of invention.” 
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NETTL 


The animosity against Mahler, 
which is still with us, has many 
reasons. His complex personality, 
with its combination of Jewish, 
Austrian, German and Czech cul- 
tural elements which join to form 
a unique, universal individual, must 
seem to many to be incomprehensi- 
ble and unsympathetic. People felt 
that Mahler was an extreme roman- 
ticist and yet desired purity of ex- 
pression. The folk-like quality of his 
themes, based on Austrian, German 
and Czech materials, was not accept- 
ed as an expression of his peculiar 
personality but was viewed as an 
artificial attempt at absorbing Ger- 
man qualities which was bound to 
have banal effects. And the over- 
powering length of his symphonies, 
which wanted to express Mahler’s 
philosophy and experiences but re- 
mained essentially without commen- 
tary, posed insoluble riddles to the 
frustrated listener. The ecstasy of 
Mahler’s music was considered tense 
and pathological, even by thousands 
who were moved deeply by it. His 
incredible pathos was interpreted as 
unnatural, even hypocritical, and he 
was accused of imagining himself as 
a super-Beethoven. 


Wife Was Critical 


The criticism of Mahler’s ‘“Wun- 
derhorn-Symphonik” and of his 
melodic interest in folklore did not 
even escape his immediate environ- 
ment. Even his. beloved wife Alma, 
who had the sharp wit of a critic 
and who did not hesitate to apply it 
to her husband’s works, declined 
Mahler’s “Wunderhorn-works.” We 
are used to consider his Rheinleg- 
endchen (as well as many of his 
great songs) as a masterpiece. She, 
however, felt what she called his 


(July 7, 1860- May 18, 1911) 
—Sketch by Richard Loederer 


“Deutsch- und Volkstiimelei” to be 
artificial and told him so repeatedly 
with emphasis. On the other hand, 
she believed that his interest in 
Chinese poetry and philosophy, as 
expressed in his Lied von der Erde, 
was more genuine and appropriate 
to his personality; and she seems to 
have convinced him of this. Indeed, 
there seems to be a tremendous con- 
trast between Mahler’s ecstasy, his 
metaphysical striving for the highest 
and ultimate, his wrestling with his 
own demon and with God on the 
one hand—and his simple “Wunder- 
horn” songs on the other. This con- 
trast can perhaps be explained 
through his origin and through the 
environment and period in which 
he lived. 

The village of Kalischt in Bohe- 
mia, where Mahler was born, stood 
in the district of Humpoletz on the 
border between Bohemia and Mora- 
via, in the socalled Bohemian- 
Moravian hill country. Shortly after 
his birth, his parents emigrated to 
Iglau in Moravia, a town of 30,000 
inhabitants at the time. Iglau was a 
German-speaking enclave with facili- 
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ties for higher education; its inhab- 
itants had reached a high standard 
of living through their industry. 
This town had played a role in mu- 
sic history because traces of the 
German Meistersinger movement 
have been found there, and also be- 
cause Beethoven’s nephew Kar] was 
stationed in a regiment there. The 
Iglau garrison evidently made a last- 
ing impression on the child Gustav 
Mahler. The bugle signals appear in 
many of his symphonies and songs. 
He heard the regimental music on 
the march and he imitated its melo- 
dies on an accordion which he was 
given when he was four. He was so 
fascinated by the march tunes that 
one morning he threw on some 
clothes and hurried after the 
soldiers; when he was caught and 
brought back by some _ market- 
women, he played a little concert 
for them on his accordion. But he 
also heard the melancholy Czech 
and Moravian songs of the servant 
girls, and these melodies he was 
never to forget. 

Mahler’s early childhood had 
somber overtones. His father, origi- 
nally a peddler, was interested in 
intellectual matters and became a 
tutor. Mahler’s father and mother 
were barely acquainted when they 
took the marriage vows, and their 
personalities were as different as fire 
and water, the father stubborn, the 
mother full of kindness. But without 
this strange combination, thought 
Mahler, “neither I nor my sym- 
phonies would have been born.” 
Mahler’s mother was nicknamed, 
mockingly, “the Duchess.” Alma 
Mahler says occasionally that Gus- 
tav, during his youth, saw nothing 
but the endless torments which his 
mother had to suffer, something 
which also emerges from a report by 
Sigmund Freud, whom Mahler visit- 
ed in 1910. Mahler was especially 
and frequently reminded of one 
brutal scene; but we do not want to 
repeat the psycho-analytical discus- 
sions which appear in various pub- 
lished works on Mahler. Neverthe- 
less, the composer rarely mentioned 
his father in conversation, while his 
mother had an elevated place in his 
heart throughout his life. This love 
for his mother was extended towards 
his sister Justine, later the wife of 
the violinist Arnold Rosé. But we 
must stress the morose aspect of 
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Mahler’s youth, and remember that, 
when he was asked what he would 
be when he grew up, he answered, 
“a martyr.” The woman whom 
Mahler later chose as his wife, Alma 
Schindler, daughter of the famous 
Austrian landscape painter, may 
well be considered a living symbol 
of the fact that the composer wished 
to break with everything associated 
with his youth, that is, from his own 
self. When he married Alma on 
March 9, 1902, he must have seen 
in this radiant and gifted beauty 
the fulfillment of his dream of a 
final break with the ghetto of his 
youth. And perhaps his love of 
German folk-song and folklore can 
be similarly explained through the 
schism in his personality, rooted as 
it was in the ghetto, but striving for 
the floodlights of the world. 


I have purposely stressed Mahler’s 
youth, for, in the final analysis, his 
entire life and work were influenced 
by his early, overpowering impres- 
sions. The stations on his life’s way 
may be briefly mentioned: the Gym- 
nasium in Iglau and in Prague, his 
studies at the Vienna Conservatory 
with Robert Fuchs and Julius Ep- 
stein. “I was never a pupil of Bruck- 
ner’s,” declared Mahler. “People be- 
lieved this only because I was so 
frequently in his company in 
Vienna.” And let us point out, 
parenthetically, that the identifica- 
tion of Mahler with Bruckner is 
actually an American specialty. The 
two composers are not nearly as 
closely related as is generally be- 
lieved in this country. But to con- 


| To bud here and there. 


TUNED TO SPRING 


A meadow-lark sings 

On the barbed wire fence, 
His tune clear and warm 
In harmonic defense 

Of his early return 

To the prairie land bare. 
His song tunes a lupine 


He sings the late snow 

Into patches of green, 

Where soon the cactus 

In bloom will be seen. 

Other larks join him 

And carols are sung, 

Telling the prairie 

That spring has begun. 
—Lennea Umsted 


tinue: Mahler, as a young conductor, 
had to go through all of the embar- 
rassments which are part and parcel 
of the work at small theatres, for 
example in Olmiitz, or in Hall 
(Upper-Austria), where he received 
a fee of 50 Kreutzer (less than a 
dollar) for each performance. He 
was promoted to Kassel and, in 1885, 
to Prague, where the friend and 
patron of Richard Wagner, Angelo 
Neumann, was reforming the theatre 
which had fallen into disorder. 
Prague was the first stage at which 
Mahler could to some extent indulge 
his unbounded idealism. His col- 
league there was Anton Seidl, who 
was soon to come to the United 
States as conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic and to rise to great 
eminence in this position. Mahler, 
at that time, was conducting Don 
Giovanni in exactly the same theatre 
on the ‘“Obstmarkt” in which Mozart 
had staged the first performance 100 
years before. Already in Prague 
Mahler’s unique way of conducting, 
his determined concentration on the 
art work itself, his attention to mi- 
nute details began to show them- 
selves. His musical fanaticism is 
rivalled only by that of conductors 
such as Lully, Kusser (‘the perfect 
Kapellmeister”), Beethoven and C. 
M. von Weber. It may interest the 
reader to know that the author of 
these lines has, in his library, a 
score of Beethoven’s ninth symphony 
which contains hundreds of marks 
in red ink, crescendi, decrescendi, 
etc., in Mahler’s handwriting. The 
score also contains a number of re- 
touchings of the symphony, which 
give us some wonderful insights into 
Mahler as a conductor. 

Prague was followed by Leipzig, 
Budapest and finally Hamburg, 
where Mahler was undisputed chief 
of the opera. There, for the first 
time, we note a trait in his personali- 
ty which was to grow tremendously 
later in Vienna; his fanaticism in 
matters of art, which almost bor- 
dered on madness, and which. did 
not hesitate to use physical force, 
an intensity of musical experience 
which impressed the orchestra and 
the soloists with a demoniac quality. 
He lived in a different world, which 
could never resign itself to the hard 
facts of life and of the living world 
of music. In this sense, he remained 


(Continued on page 63) 
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The Mystery of Hugo Wolf 


Bos ABEL and DON HECKMAN 


| he is to be hoped that the centen- 
nial anniversary of Hugh Wolf's 
birth will bring the work of the 
highly talented Austrian composer 
to the attention of a larger public. 
Although he was to enjoy a certain 
renown during his brief lifetime, 
Wolf never gained that complete ar- 
tistic acceptance he pursued so avid- 
ly. 

Hugo Wolf is the last important 
composer in the glorious nineteenth- 
century tradition of the German 
Lied. In some respects, he is the 
most impressive figure in this tradi- 
tion. A legitimate successor to Schu- 
bert and Schumann, Wolf created 
the word-tone poem, which is re- 
lated to the melodic songs of the 
earlier Lied composers in much the 
same way that Wagnerian music 
drama relates to the opera of Gluck 
and Weber. 

The forty-three years of Wolf's 
life were marked by long stretches of 
creative sterility, and his few pro- 
ductive years are accented by their 
isolation. During his inactive peri- 
ods, Wolf would grow despondent 
and chafe under his lethargy. He 
felt that life without music was fu- 
tile. “When I can compose no more,” 
he once declared in typically color- 
ful fashion, “you can throw me on 
a dunghill.” 

In ironic twists and turns, Wolf's 
life came to resemble a tragic libret- 
to, suitable for the opera he had al- 
ways hoped to write. The climax was 


Bob Abel and Don Heckman are a young 
writing team who have recently joined 
forces to write seriously about music, Mr. 
Abel has been a free lance writer specializ- 
ing in articles and satire dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of “so-called mass culture.” He 
has worked on trade newspapers and has 
been associate editor of a group of national 
humor magazines. Mr. Heckman is a mu- 
sician and composer. He serves as critic 
and commentator for “The Jazz Review.” 
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Hugo Wolf (1860-1903) 
—Portrait by I.. Nauer 


reached one day in 1897, when 
Wolf, believing he was the newly 
appointed director of the Vienna 
Opera (instead of his friend, Gus- 
tav Mahler), rode in mad grandeur 
through the streets to an insane asy- 
lum, where he died after much suf- 
fering in 1903. 


Unknown Motivations 


Despite Wolf's own letters and the 
other biographical literature avail- 
able, there are many gaps in our 
knowledge of the forces which mo- 


tivated this strange man. Some au-. 


thorities suggest that the almost epi- 
leptic seizures which accompanied 
his creative moments may have been 
caused by a form of general paraly- 
sis originating in an early venereal 
disease infection. The existence of 
this paralytic condition was evident 
to friends for some time before 
Hugo’s actual mental collapse. 

It is not likely, however, that 
Wolf's breakdown can be traced sole- 


ly to physiological causes. In many 
instances he showed himself to be 
under severe psychological tensions, 
probably caused by the disparity 
existing between his soaring ambi- 
tions and his earth-bound accom- 
plishments. Documentation of these 
problems is well established, but the 
superhuman efforts of Wolf's cre- 
ative periods bear examination as 
well. Apocryphal stories concerning 
Hugo’s ability to compose his manu- 
scripts at one sitting can largely be 
dismissed as pleasant but misguided 
efforts at legend-making. What can- 
not be discarded is Wolf's amaze- 
ment at his own creative powers. 
There are even times when he ex- 
pressed mixed reactions to the ir- 
resistible flow of his ideas: “I have 
just written down a new song. A 
divine song, I tell you! Quite di- 
vinely marvelous! By God! It will 
soon be all over with me, for my 
cleverness increases from day to day. 
How far shall I get? I shudder to 
think about it . . . Ideas, dear friend, 
are dreadful. I feel my checks glow 
like molten iron with excitement, 
and this condition of inspiration is 
to me exquisite torment, not pure 
happiness.” 

When Wolf was occupied with 
the work of any single poet, he 
would expose himself to no other 
reading. He would carry the poet’s 
work around with him, read it and 
quote it constantly to his friends, 
all the while displaying intense emo- 
tion. 

Despite this heightened sense of 
exultation during creative periods, 
Wolf's vision of himself as an artist 
was distorted by the overpowering 
desire to emulate the leader of a 
movement which had already 
reached its crest. According to Frank 
Walker, one of his biographers, 


(Continued on page 61) 
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Let’s Build a Piano 


WILLIAM HOWARD BEASLEY 


UST imagine that we are in Bar- 
tolomeo Cristofori’s workshop in 
Florence about 250 years ago, and 
that we are going to design a new 
string and keyboard instrument 
somewhat like a harpsichord or dul- 


cimer. Later it will be called a 
pianoforte, and, later still, just 
“piano.” 


How will we begin? Well, we 
know that we would like to have the 
middle “A” string on our instrument 
vibrate 440 times per second, today’s 
accepted “pitch”—so, on an imagi- 
nary blackboard let us draw a 
stretched string vertically and say 
that it vibrates at that rate and 
letter it “A-440” (Figure 1). We 


-know that the rate of vibration of a 


stretched string varies directly pro- 
portional to the tension and inverse- 
ly proportional to its weight, and 
since at this stage we are considering 
only one size of string, our strings 
will also vibrate inversely propor- 
tional to their length. We will fasten 
one end of our strings to iron pegs 
in the cast iron “plate” and the other 
to stout “tuning pins” imbedded in 
a hard maple “pin-block” so the 
strings will hold whatever tension 
we decide to use. 


We want a modern American 
piano, although we are imagining 
ourselves back in the eighteenth 
century in Italy. Our piano then 


This article is a rewrite by the author of 
an address and demonstration given to the 
Dallas Music Teachers Association, with 
local material omitted. Mr. Beasley is 
President of the Whittle Music Co. of Dal- 
las. He is a graduate of the University of 
Wisconsin in Electrical Engineering, a past- 
president and now honorary member of the 
National Association of Music Merchants 
and a director of the American Music Con- 
ference. He has been recognized by “Who 
is Who in the South” and is the author of 
several articles published in the Piano 
Trade Magazine. 
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must have seven and a third octaves 
or 88 playable units, so we add a 
string an octave to the right of A- 
440, and just half its length, labeling 
it A-880. Then another half of the 
second for A-1760 and still another 
half again for A-3520. Over to the 
left of our A-440, we will add a 
string of double that length for A- 
220 (remember, our strings, as yet, 
are all the same size). Then we 
double again for A-110, but this 
string is so long that we must im- 
agine it looped around a peg up 
near the ceiling. Finally we double 
again for A-55 and this one goes 
almost through the roof (Fig. 1). 
This is most interesting in one re- 
spect, for we notice that the top ends 
of our strings are not in a straight 
line, not in arithmetical progression, 
but in a graceful curve, in geometri- 
cal progression. 


Solution Needed 


But what can we do with an in- 
strument that goes through the roof, 
or if horizontal, as a grand piano, 
would be too long for any ordinary 
room to accommodate? We must do 
something about that. 


Well, you remember, we have been 
using strings of the same size, but 
if we increase the size we can get 
the same effect with shorter but 
heavier strings. Say we wind a small 
copper wire around this longest one 
at the left—‘‘load” it to several times 
its unwound weight—we can then 
shorten it considerably. The winding 
may affect the string’s flexibility a 
little, but that is only accepting a 
small disadvantage for a much great- 
er advantage from a_ practicable 
point of view. For some of the others 
we can use shorter strings if we mere- 
ly increase the size (that is, the 
diameter). But a little increase in 


—Photo by Gittings 


diameter goes a long way. You re- 
member, the area of a circle increases 
as the square of the diameter, and 
therefore the weight per unit of 
length increases rapidly as we choose 
strings of larger size. 


Now our string lengths begin to 
look like Figure 2, and if we round 
off the corners we have a very nicely 
shaped instrument something like a 
harp. What's more, if we position 
the bass strings, which must be rela- 
tively long, over across some of the 
shorter ones, we have an “over- 
strung” scale like Figure 3. We have 
now almost completed the “scale” of 
our piano, and that is a very im- 
portant consideration: It will not 
work out in practice just exactly as 
we have it here in theory, for other 
factors are involved, and it is such 
other factors that make piano-build- 
ing an art as well as a science. 

With vibrating strings alone, the 
power or resonance of our piano 
would be very weak. We need to set 
more air in motion. We need a 
resonator of large area. So we fasten 
the vibrating part of our strings to 
a thin spruce diaphragm via a 
“bridge,” like the bridge on the top 
surface of a violin. This elastic dia- 
phragm,—meaning “easy to shake 
minutely”—we will call the “sound 
board.” 

If we fasten the strings to a flat 
sound board (Figure 4) the energy 
of the vibrating strings will move it 
up and down (in a “grand”) or back- 
ward and forward (in an “upright’’) 
against compression and then against 
tension, passing through a no-com- 
pression no-tension point, and in- 
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stead of a continuous resonant sound 
we would probably hear a rattle, a 
buzz or some sound hard to describe. 
So we must do something about that. 

Here in Figure 5 we have a sound 
board arched just a little so that it 
is always pushing via the bridge 
against the strings. Then, as the 
strings vibrate, they release tension 
alternately more and less, but the 
tension is always in one direction. 
The resultant air waves put in mo- 
tion by the vibrations are now not 
only more reasonant but also more 
uniform and more musical. 

From Figure 6 we can readily 
understand that the arch of the 
bridge (here greatly exaggerated) 
could be too much. If too high, the 
tension of the strings would tend to 
push it down or back so hard that 
part or all of the elasticity of the 
sound board would be destroyed. 
Hence, we arrive at this conclusion 
—that the push or “bearing” of the 
strings against the sound board must 
be neither too little nor too great. 
In fact, we want it just right, for this 
is to be no mean piano that we are 
building. 

And that brings us to another 


vital factor in piano building—the 
“crown” of the sound board with 
the resultant bearing of the strings 
against it. This is more difficult to 
calculate in advance than the scale, 
so we must proceed by experimenta- 
tion—cal] it ‘trial and error,” if you 
must—until the best result is attained. 

On our diagrams we now have an 
imaginary practically perfect sound 
board, practically perfect bearing of 
the strings against it, and practically 
perfect strings, although some of the 
string lengths are somewhat modi- 
fied from the ideal by the lengths we 
can use in our small rooms and 
studios. 

So far, we have shown only the 
strings that are an octave apart. How 
are we going to fill in all the strings 
between the octaves? Well, of course, 
we must learn just what relation 
their pitch or vibrations and cor- 
responding weight and length at our 
chosen tension bear to one another 
as next-door neighbors. The octave 
pitch relationship, as we have seen, 
is a simple one, two-to-one, but next 
door, a “half-tone” away, the rela- 
tionship is more complex. We can’t 
just divide the octave into 12 equal 
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numerical steps. We must find the 
12th root of 2, and multiply by 440 
to get the number of vibrations of 
“middle” A’s next-door neighbor up- 
scale. Quite a task, but my slide rule 
gives an approximate answer of 1.06 
for the multiplier; so, with one of 
those new calculating machines, we 
could soon find the answer for all 
88 tones or “notes.” As we move up- 
scale we multiply each string’s vi- 
brating rate by this same “‘next-door- 
neighbor” factor and if we move 
down scale we divide by it. When 
we do that eleven times in a row we 
arrive at the pitch of the next octave 
and again at a 2-to-1 or 1-to-2 octave 
ratio. 

Doesn't that theory sound just per- 
fect and beautiful? Well, not quite, 
because the tuner is to come along 
and change it a little. He is going 
to twist those pins skillfully until he 
gets, by his ears, an “even-tempered 
scale.”” As you know, it is necessary 
that we have the same tone represent 
both a sharp and a flat, and that 
compels us to deviate slightly from 
our beautiful mathematical formula. 
We must compromise just a little 
so that one tone will do double 
duty, sharp or flat. But let’s not be 
too harsh with these compromises. 
Rather, let us say that we are inte- 
grating all minor conflicts into a 
workable whole, into something 
that’s going to be not only prac- 
ticable but also beautiful. 

We have now decided on the de- 
sign of all the strings, but we will 
not clutter our seven-string diagram 
with the other 81; actually, a piano 
has about 220 strings, since many 
notes have two or even three strings, 
tuned in unison, for more power. 


Now we have our piano scale 
ready to make music. We could play 
it like a harp by just reaching across 
and through the imaginary sound 
board to pluck the strings, but that 
isn’t what we set out to build in the 
first place. Harps and harpsichords 
had already been invented, using 
plucked strings without much power 
and but little difference in sound, 
whether plucked quickly or slowly. 
What we are building is an instru- 
ment capable of dynamic variations 
—soft, loud, and all degrees in be- 
tween. We want a piano, really a 
pianoforte, so we must do something 
about that. If we are skillful, we 


(Continued on page 53) 
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Write for complete information 


K. G. GEMEINHARDT CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 88, Elkhart, indiana 


Model CP SCHOOL- MATE PICCOLO by 


Aids to Study 


PAUL RENARD 


ve EE, Ma; do I have to prac- 

tice again?” is the wail that 
rings out from the living room, and 
once again the fight is on. This fight 
between parents and children over 
daily practice has been going on as 
long as there have been musical in- 
struments to study and teachers to 
teach them. 


The question most frequently 
asked of me over the years that I 
have conducted piano and organ 
teacher clinics has been: “How can 
I get children to practice so that 
they enjoy doing it?” This is invari- 
ably the answer I give: First, there 
is the matter of the word practice. 
It is not a word I particularly like, 
as it brings to mind a rather tedious 
repetition of a thing until it becomes 
drudgery instead of fun. It is my 
feeling that this supposed drudgery 
has discouraged adults as well as 
children in the playing of an instru- 
ment. The word I should like to use 
as a substitute is study, which brings 
to mind a rather scholarly picture of 
someone working diligently, pur- 
posefully and carefully to achieve a 
goal, thoroughly enjoying every step 
of the way. Some teachers will say 
that this is merely semantics or a 
play on words. However, if you will 
examine the dictionary you will find 
the word “practice” defined as 
“drill” or “to teach by frequent 
repetition.” This in itself can create 
boredom. On the other hand, 
“study” is defined as the application 
of the mind to books, science, etc., 
for the gaining of knowledge; it is 
earnest and careful examination of a 
particular question, or deep medita- 
tion. 

So many people do not take into 
account the fact that music is not 
just to be studied as a career; it is 
also something to be used for pleas- 
ure and relaxation. If a lifetime of 
enhanced musical appreciation does 


not take place, the whole project is 
a waste of time. 

How a child is permitted to ap- 
proach study in the first few weeks of 
lessons sets the attitude and practice 
pattern toward music for many years 
to come. Many parents have said to 
me: “If my child does not practice 
he won't be given his allowance or 
given his television and football 
privileges.” Worst of all is the dis- 
cipline of no supper or a “sound 
thrashing.” Such cruel experiences 
tend to associate music with punish- 
ment, and I am sure that any wise 
parent wishes to avoid this at all 
costs. The study of music must be an 
enjoyable experience. 


Time-saving Method 


Another frequently raised ques- 
tion has to do with the matter of 
how much time should be given to 
the study of music. A great deal of 
the work is actually done in the 
home or studio for the short period 
that the student spends with the 
teacher. If the teacher is well-versed 
in teaching techniques, he will reach 
the subconscious area of the indi- 
vidual student’s mind during the les- 
son. If this is done, the proper 
patterns of study will be established 
in the earliest stages of learning. 

Most of what we learn is retained 
in our subconscious mind. If the 
teacher can reach this “inner mind” 
he can premanently instill the idea 
(motivation) that he wishes to put 
across. If he does not do this, the 
student’s conscious mind absorbs 
bits and pieces of the teacher’s 
thoughts, and spends a week trying 
to put them back together again. He 
then tries to fit them in with the 
music on which he has been labor- 
iously working. When results show 
that the student’s subconscious mind 
has been reached, a more direct route 
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is established, rather than a round- 
about one. In the final analysis it is 
the mental reflexes of the subcon- 
scious mind that determine the ex- 
tent of the student’s musical knowl- 
edge. 

Unquestionably, you are wonder- 
ing how this is done. There are 
many ways to do it, but I use the 
conscious repetition of a positive 
idea that is spoken verbally and is 
so strong that the natural negative 
tendencies of the mind (the “I can’t” 
processes) are cut away quite as a 
doctor would cut an appendix or 
tonsils. This is then replaced with 
an idea the student can accept 
logically and naturally. ( am always 
sure to tell the student why he is 
doing something. Not only does this 
present a more positive approach to 
what he is doing but gives confidence 
in the teacher and reduces the fear 
of failure. 

If the teacher is working along 
these lines, an hour of practice is 
sufficient for an adult, though some 
require less and a few require more. 
Between ages six and fifteen, a half 
hour to three quarters of an hour is 
sufficient. There are those in both 
categories who have the ability to 
concentrate for a much _ greater 
length of time, but the average is 
usually as outlined above. Too much 
study has a tendency to make the 
student lose his perspective and, in- 
stead of doing better, he actually 
gets worse each time he overtaxes his 
maximum capacity of concentration. 


Bear in mind that the desire for 
music and music education is like 
the healthy desire for food. The 
proper amount of music nourishes 
the soul, just as food does the body. 
However, too much of anything will 
produce a stifled, satiated feeling. 
Rather than go to the extreme, let 
us take a normal, comfortable, un- 
hurried and relaxed approach to 
music, and our appreciation of it 
will grow steadily as the years go by. 


The CBC Symphony Orchestra, 
the 50-piece orchestra of the Inter- 
national String Congress and the Na- 
tional Festival Orchestra will each 
perform at the Stratford Shake- 
spearean Festival in Canada, during 
the International Conference of 
Composers (August 7 to 14). 
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5625 TO AN ANCIENT PICTURE—SSATB 
5626 CHRISTMAS EVE—SSATTBB 

5627 EZEKIEL SAW DE WHEEL—SSATTBB 
5628 ALL FHROUGH THE NIGHT—SATB 
5629 GO TO SLEEPY—SATTBB 

6615 POOR LONESOME COWBOY—TTBB 
6616 DONEY GAL—TTBB 
7703 OH MY LOVE—SSAA 
kk kik 


5634 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SATB 

5635 NEVER NEVER LAND—SATB 

5636 DISTANT MELODY—SATB 

5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB 

7060 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SA 

7361 PETER PAN CHORAL PARAPHRASE—SSA 

7362 TENDER SHEPHERD—SSA 

7363 NEVER NEVER LAND—SSA 

7364 DISTANT MELODY—SSA 

7366 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SSA 

6618 CAPTAIN HOOK’S WALTZ—TTBB 

6619 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—TTBB 

4508 NOEL! NOEL!—SSA 
kK Kk 

5638 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SATB 

7365 SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY—SSA 
kkkkkkk kkk kkk 

5633 CANADIAN SUNSET—SATB— Arr. by Applebaum 

This arrangement also suitable for Use with 
the new Encore Band arrangement by Warrington. 


5639 THE CHRISTMAS SONG—SATB— Arr. py Ehret 


This arrang t also suitable for use with 
the Encore Band arrangement by Cacavas. 


ALL TIME POPS—SSA 
ALL TIME POPS—SATB 
Containing: AFTER YOU'VE GONE, BORN TO 
BE WITH YOU, CANADIAN SUNSET, DEAR 
HEARTS AND GENTLE PEOPLE, and many others 
COLLEGE SONGS—SATB 
kkkkkkkkkkkkk 
FOR GALS 
THE CHORDETTES HARMONY ENCORES 
THE CHORDETTES CLOSE HARMONY 
HYMNS BY THE CHORDETTES 
FOR GUYS 
BARBER SHOP PARADE OF QUARTET HITS—Volume One 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR MALE QUARTET OR CHORUS 
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Music Education 
in Austria 


JUNE TEUBAL 


I is not so astounding that Mozart 

wrote his first composition at the 
infant age of four, or that Franz 
Liszt composed an opera at the ripe 
old age of twelve. Not when one 
considers that the school-children of 
Austria, whether from the city of 
Vienna or from the smallest villages 
(where geese waddle unmolested in 
the middle of the road), begin a 
most thorough musical education 
from the time they enter kinder- 
garten. 

| visited many schools when I was 
there recently on a press trip under 
the auspices cf the Austrian govern- 
ment. (Austria is the setting of the 
new Columbia-Goetz music film 
about Liszt, Song without End.) 

The village school in Raiding, the 
birthplace of Franz Liszt, is a typical 
example of education in Austria, 
where music forms part of daily life. 
In the elementary school, music is 
taken as seriously by the teacher as 
by the student. At home it takes the 
place of the TV set and the ball 
game, as parents and children form 
trios or quartets (of voice and in- 
strument) for their own enjoyment. 


Children learn to read and write 
music notes as easily as they learn 
their ABC; they read notes as early 
as they read words. Possibly this is 
because all teachers are qualified to 
teach elementary music as well as 
the other subjects in the curriculum. 


A former editor and free-lance writer in 
South and Central America, Miss Teubal 
graduated from the Argentina St. Cecilia 
School of Music where she studied under 
Raul Spiva. She is co-author (with Leo 
Schwartz) of “The ABC Rhymes for Chil- 
dren” book and founded the “Campanita” 
model vacation camp for children, Buenos 
Aires. 
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Every teacher plays at least one (if 
not more) musical instrument effi- 
ciently. If he is an accordionist he 
will use his accordion to accompany 
the singing class or the rhythmic 
clapping. He will teach the children 
to listen to his music and he in turn 
will pay utmost attention to the 
child’s performance, as will the rest 
of the children in the class. 

The classes are crowded but not 
overly so. However, there are no 
radios, television sets or tape record- 
ers used as supplementary material; 
this affords greater personal contact 
and give and take between pupils 
and teacher. 

I also noticed that classes were 
self-disciplined by the children’s 
earnest intent on learning the sub- 
ject which to them is most familiar 
and meaningful. Meaningful because 
an Austrian child is not filled with 
awe when he interprets the great 
masters but rather with pride, be- 
cause Papa Haydn wrote symphonies 


—Photo by Millie Traeger 


especially for him, and Franz Liszt 
lived just around the corner. 

School-children also learn to sing 
in groups with two, three and four- 
part choruses. They learn to play 
musical instruments such as_ the 
piano, the recorder, and the ever 
popular accordion (which was, in- 
cidentally, invented in Vienna by 
Damian in 1829). It is a well known 
fact that the accordion is one of the 
most difficult instruments with which 
to achieve group playing and yet it 
is not uncommon to find a group of 
village kids giving an amazing per- 
formance in their schoo] classroom, 
or on the schoolground at playtime. 

The study of music in Austria is 
not confined to the practice of a 
musical instrument, nor even to the 
reading of musical notation. Music 
is made to be heard. And learning 
to hear is quite as necessary for the 
comprehension and appreciation of 
music as everything else. That is why 
children in Austria are taught active 
listening. 

As far back as 1498, Maximilian I, 
by Imperial decree founded what 
subsequently became the most finely 
trained choral group of the western 
world: the Vienna Boys Choir. To- 
day, with an imposing historical 
background to maintain, the Choir 
boys live in the Augarten Palace on 
the banks of the Danube, which is 
famed for the composers who played 
and conducted there. In structure 
and curriculum this school is not too 
different from other Austrian choir 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Ross ALLEN 


YOUNG gentleman of our 

acquaintance attended his first 
opera, [1 Trovatore, at the age of 
seven. He accepted all with grave 
attention and without question until 
curtain calls. “When,” he asked, 
after solo bow had followed solo 
bow, “are they going to give out the 
prizes?” 

Reflection upon the remark con- 
vinces us not only of the perceptive- 
ness of his comment, but of the fact 
that we should have had an answer 
ready for him. “In tomorrow’s news- 

aper,” we could have answered in 
all faith, confident that the review 
would be just such a ceremony. 

In an average write-up of an opera 
performance in the United States at 
this mid-century point, the singers 
are lined up verbally in order of 
importance and handed merit badges 
of approving adjectives or discredit 
slips of condemning adverbs. How 
or when (in the course of the per- 
formance) the artists earned their 
modifiers is usually not indicated. A 
sentence or two is added about the 
staff or orchestra. A general remark 
about the work (“The fiery, still 
vital old war horse” or “This peren- 
nially youthful child of its creator’s 
old age”) is tossed in, and that’s it. 
If the conductor is a famous name, 
or the director or designer imported 
from other fields, a paragraph of the 


Ross Allen, Stage Director of operas at 
Indiana University, has directed most of the 
operas presented there for several years. 
Before coming to Indiana University, Mr. 
Allen’s varied theatrical experiences includ- 
ed directing Army Air Force Musicals and 
such presentations as the Montreal Festival 
and the South Shore Massachusetts Music 
Circus, as well as contributing to “Dra- 
matics Magazine.” 
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clichés currently applied to his per- 
son (“mercurial, dynamic”) may be 
inserted. If the work is a premiere 
or revival, a section of historical 
material or a bit of libretto goes in 
to show that the writer has been 
doing his homework. This sort: of 
honors list is published regularly 
even by some of our most influential 
newspapers and magazines. After 
reading it, one feels that a form has 
been filled out and a routine report 
has been filed. 


“Report” Still Accepted 


Honesty and candor compel us to 
admit, however, that just such a re- 
port is considered acceptable by the 
majority of people who come into 
contact with it, and will continue to 
be considered acceptable as long as 
certain standards of performance and 
certain conditions of journalism 
exist. This sort of thing is considered 
fair and adequate on account of: 

1. The sort of so-called operatic 
performance that (because of rea- 
sons of economy, time, or indiffer- 
ence) has been merely an assembly 
of singers lustily performing their 
Saengerkrieg with a minimum of 
rehearsal, with little previous ac- 
knowledgment of the musical ameni- 


ties, and without the slightest nod to 


their theatrical responsibilities. 
What else is there for a critic to 
record but the starting line-up? 

2. The commercial advantages of 
such a review to artists and their 
managements. Here, should the kind 
word be forthcoming, is publicity to 
be used in or out of context in the 
easiest possible form for clipping 
services. 

3. An audience that is interested 
in a personality or group of quasi- 
celebrities rather than the perform- 
ance of a piece of musical theater. 

4. The working conditions of the 
writer who must cover all varieties 
of other musical events and, in many 
cases, write about the theater, review 
books, report on art museums, in- 
vent crossword puzzles and (we sus- 
pect) find new recipes. This same 
gentleman also may have a deadline 
that allows little time for reflection 
and even sends him away from a 
performance ten minutes to two acts 
before the final curtain. Who has not 
seen the file of critics leaving Manon 
after “Ah Fuyez,” with the big Saint 
Sulpice duet as well as the entire 
gambling and death scenes (cli- 
mactic spots in any singer’s interpre- 
tation, conductor’s reading, or direc- 
tor’s production) unheard and un- 
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seen? Paul Henry Lang, when he 
covered the 1959 “Met” Walkuere 
and also the Meistersinger for the 
New York Herald Tribune, com- 
mented only on the first two acts 
and followed up with a review of 
the last sections on the occasion of 
the first matinee of each. That such 
a procedure is so unusual as to cause 
a mild sensation seems almost un- 
believable. In the absence of ade- 
quate time for organizing thought 
and writing, the check list is a way 
out. 

If we are willing to accept the dim 
glow of operatic performances under 
the lights of these circumstances, 
then our report card system can be 
explained and, I’m afraid, regret- 
fully accepted. 

The main difference between the 
reviewer and any other informed, 
perceptive member of the audience 
is that his opinion of the moment is 
captured in print, circulated, and 
preserved. The details are forgotten 
(except by a jubilant or irate artist) 
in a day or week or month, but 
somewhere in a huge, unmanageable 
volume, this newsprint remains in a 


newspaper morgue or in a public 
library as a permanent record—as 
history. Anyone who has grown dirty 
and dusty going through these vol- 
umes of bound magazines and papers 
can attest to the frequent disappoint- 
ment one finds in checking on a per- 
formance ‘of years past. In the ac- 
counts of the “Met” Salome scandal 
of 1907, how many fascinating inci- 
dents we learn about the behavior 
of the audience on the occasion, and 
how little we know of what went on 
in the performance. We know that 
a dancer took over the seven veils 
chore from Fremstad, and that the 
head of the Prophet (and what was 
it like?) was fondled near the foot- 
lights. We know a few things about 
the vocal conditions of the singers 
and can read some praise for the 
orchestra. Where can we find about 
the appearance of the Prophet? Was 
it as described in the libretto? Did 
the “Met” orchestra boast a contra- 
bassoonist and other extra wood- 
winds that could play their solos, or 
did the alternative measures that 
Strauss suggested have to be fol- 
lowed? Where indeed can we find 


such information? 

Concerning the famous Conried- 
pirated Parsifal, we are equally un- 
informed, in spite of the enormous 
coverage. Were boys’ voices used off- 
stage? To what extent was the garden 
destroyed at the end of Act II? 

Think of what a treasure we 
would have if we had possession of 
thorough accounts of the Mahler 
performances at the “Met” or the 
details of the Mary Garden Pelléas 
in Chicago. Of course it can be and 
is argued that such detail is of limit- 
ed interest. Yet it is exactly such 
minutiae that we get regularly in 
the sports sections of practically ev- 
ery self-respecting newspaper in this 
country—sections that in columns and 
inches certainly outnumber those de- 
voted to music or theater, presuma- 
bly because of a far more widespread 
interest. It is easier to find a full 
account of a prep school basketball 
game than to know what went on in — 
the encampment scene of Forza, a 
major league production, or what 
relative fidelity to the printed page 
a Bellini revival enjoyed. 

The late Herbert Peyser, wonder- 
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ful guardian of the sanctity of the 
Wagnerian house and home, used to 
detail every cut with unabated feroc- 
ity or reveal each restoration of a 
passage with delight, in his reviews 
of performances of the Bayreuth 
master. One always knew whether 
the “Geheimnis” ensemble was in or 
out of Lohengrin and how much 
drinking Siegfried did with Gun- 
ther’s men in Goetterdaemmerung. 
“This is the viewpoint of the pedant 
or the pedagogue,” comes the cry. 
Possibly it is—but it does produce a 
document. It has the additional ad- 
vantage of pinpointing sections of a 
work and thereby increasing the 
readers’ awareness of a specific sec- 
tion, idea, or detail. Is there an edi- 
tor who would really object to the 
readers’ learning something from a 
review? 

Perhaps the impression is being 
created of an ideal review which con- 
sists Of a list of cuts, a list of devia- 
tions from the text, and the clock- 
ings of the conductor’s tempi, or per- 
haps consisting of two sections with 
the admonition, “Only serious read- 
ers proceed beyond this point,” ap- 


pended after the first. 

A symposium on criticism pub- 
lished by the English magazine 
Opera in 1952 brought forth the 
following cry by Benjamin Britten: 

“Please, let us know by what 

standards we are being judged. .. . 

‘For an old hand, not so good.’ 

... ‘For an amateur performance, 

very creditable.’ But let us be clear 

(for everyone’s sake) that it was 

an amateur performance. Please 

let us have real knowledge, not 
this half-learning which prevents 

a person reacting in the simple 

way, and yet does not give him 

technical assistance of understand- 
ing.” 

This expression of the need for 
the establishing of a frame of refer- 
ence is of the utmost significance. 
Opera is simply a combination of 
music and theater. Like many an- 
other classic combination (gin and 
vermouth, vinegar and oil are out- 
standing ones), the way the two in- 
gredients are combined proportion- 
ally can result in the greatest diver- 
sity of the finished product. In the 
lyric theater, it accounts for both 


Bellini and Blitzstein, for /phigenia 
in Aulis and Ariadne on Naxos. The 
reviewer may not always need to 
make clear the exact nature of the 
work that is under consideration— 
our repertory is far too conservative 
for this to be the case—but it surely 
is the most primary requirement for 
his notice to make apparent without 
a doubt the disposition of the ele- 
ments of the performances. What 
sort of a performance was it? Which 
of the following did the critic see 
and hear? 

1. The Lyric Gala. A cast of sing- 
ers of international fame and fees 
concentrating on pear-shaped tones 
to the shouting sort of audience. 
Elements of ensemble and _produc- 
tion are regulated to degrees rang- 
ing down to absolute zero. 

2. The same sort of performance, 
but with less gifted singers carrying 
all of the worst habits and unessen- 
tial mannerisms of Cast Number 
One, without the positive virtues of 
star personality or vocal glamor. 

3. The Conductor’s Showpiece. 
The entire musica] apparatus shows 
the utmost discipline. Attacks are 
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clean. Rhythms are precise. Balances 
are exact. Everything is together. 
Great care is shown for revealing 
musical detail. A great deal of ex- 
citement may be generated—mostly 
on a purely musical basis. ~ 

4. The same sort of performance, 
but one where the conductor, in- 
stead of vitalizing the score, has the 
opposite effect. Discipline for the 
sake of discipline and exactness at 
the expense of projecting meaning 
cut the heart out of “the show.” 

5. The New Production, a com- 
mon conception in almost every 
German theater but a discovery of 
the last twenty years or so in Ameri- 
ca. In this country, the director is 
the dominating force, and an excit- 
ing visualization is the primary in- 
tent. Musical matters (ease of vocal- 
ism and freshness of voice) may be 
sacrificed to animation and the per- 
fection of movement. The audience 
may as a result feel some of the self- 
identification with figures in the play 
as it does in the spoken dialogue. 
One doesn’t have to be particularly 
interested in music to enjoy the 


proceedings. 

6. The Production Gone Amuck. 
Either everyone is in constant mo- 
tion all of the time (choristers in 
peasant costumes, supers and the 
ballet frantically running up and 
down stairs, especially during the 
arias) or no one ever moves at all. 
In the latter case, each figure freezes 
in an impressive pose for an entire 
scene. However, the lights are usual- 
ly going up and down, off and on, 
and changing color on every new 
key signature. The scenery may also 
occasionally move around the cast 
with unexpected fleetness. The peri- 
od or locale of the action may be 
radically altered from that “suggest- 
ed” by the libretto, Additional char- 
acters, music, and spoken dialogue 
may be added to freshen up things. 

7. The Exhumation. The dedi- 
cated effort that rescues a score from 
the library shelves. It may, on the 
other hand, present a new or gen- 
erally unknown version of a familiar 
work. Every note and every word is 
performed. Attempts are made to 
suggest zincken, counter-tenors, or 


whatever is called for. No appog- 
giatura is allowed to corrupt the 
“Urtext.” The performance may be 
sub-standard. On the other hand, 
one single vitalizing element can 
turn the evening into an unusual 
pleasure. The escape from the 
Puccini-Menotti circuit may be quite 
enough. A surprising degree of mo- 
mentary exhilaration or understand- 
ing (sometimes on a negative order, 
to be sure) can be achieved. 

8. The reproduction of any of 
these types on the level of educa- 
tional musical theater or on a semi- 
professional basis (conditions which 
actually account for at least two- 
thirds of the productions of opera in 
this country at this time). 

The list can perhaps be extended. 
Each type of performance has 
stemmed from a different approach. 
The same work may sound or seem 
visually quite different under each 
condition. The minimum essential 
of any written record of any per- 
formance must be a clear identifica- 
tion of this basic starting-point. 
Evaluation on the terms of the 
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premise may proceed. (The validity 
of the premise, especially in regard 
to the way it is applied to a particu- 
lar work, may always be questioned, 
of course.) The reader then knows 
what league is playing. The results 
may be compared with those of 
parallel contenders, and not matched 
in totally different weight divisions. 

Only recently the writer enjoyed 
a touring production of Rigoletto in 
which, at last, Verdi’s score was per- 
formed absolutely intact. That con- 
fusion about Ceprano’s palace and 
Rigoletto’s house made sense 
through carefully rehearsed stage 
business, for the only time in his 
experience. It was musically clean 
and inventive theatrically. At break- 
fast the next morning, one could 
read only a description of the size 
and weight of the voices of the young 
principals. There was a slighting 
comparison with certain performers 
who were often heard in broadcasts 
or recordings of the work. Not one 
recognition of the special, most un- 
usua] virtues of what had been pre- 
sented was recorded. 

Audiences are becoming more and 


more aware that opera is a theatrical 
event as well as a musical one. The 
enormous increase in European 
travel and participation on a “do-it- 
yourself” basis in community and 
college opera performances are cer- 
tainly helping affirm in the public 
mind the “true nature of the beast.” 
More and more is demanded of the 
arts and crafts of the theater in re- 
lation to opera production. It is 
often suggested that an expert con- 
versant with these complex tech- 
niques be on hand to describe and 
evaluate them since they are quite 
as extensive as the musical apparatus 
set into motion. As a matter of fact, 
many important new operas, particu- 
larly those offered as “legitimate” 
attractions, since the time of Porgy 
and Bess have been covered by both 
the music and drama desks of lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines. How- 
ever, the more usual procedure is to 
relegate the offerings of a Broadway 
management to a drama man and 
send the musical expert to anything 
sponsored by an opera group. Some 
curious results of this system have 
included the theater page coverage 


of Let’s Make an Opera (“Let's 
not,” suggested one reporter), while, 
of late, some music critics have been 
subjecting Street Scene and The 
Cradle Will Rock to the award sys- 
tem previously described. The dual 
coverage may be more confusing 
than rewarding. Too often, the 
drama experts are unsympathetic to 
the fact that good theater and good 
musical theater are not always syn- 
onymous, or that some reverence for 
the text and music of generally ad- 
mired works is not altogether harm- 
ful. 

On the other hand, one may sym- 
pathize with Tyrone Guthrie’s la- 
ment (culled from A Life in the 
Theater) that music critics are “the 
most conservative creatures in the 
world.” The only items discussed by 
these cautious ones in an extremely 
rich and varied Guthrie production 
of Carmen were the introduction of 
garbage cans in one act and the 
slight change of locale for another. 

Doubtless a race of writers capable 
of doing justice to complete musical 
theater will in time appear. This 

(Continued on page 51) 
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BOOKS AND MUSIC —— Music for 
Study: A Source Book of Excerpts 
by Howard A. Murphy and Robert 
A. Melcher is a valuable text for 
theorists published by Prentice-Hall. 
It contains hundreds of examples of 
real music by recognized composers 
to aid in studying the structure of 
music. ... H. B. Brunn is the author 
of The Story of the Original Dixie- 
land Jazz Band, published by the 
Louisiana State University Press. It 
is credited as being the first authen- 
tic history of the New Orleans band 
that rocketed to fame in 1916... . 
Think Intelligently: Sing Convinc- 
ingly is an attractive small volume 
Vantage Press has published by voice 
teacher, Florence MacDonald. . . . 
The Evergreen Profile Series, pub- 
lished by Grove Press, is a new con- 
cept in paperbacks emphasizing the 
pictorial in telling the story of our 
great cultural heritage. Beautiful pic- 
tures illustrate each book. Music 
titles now available are: Haydn by 
Pierre Barbaud; Schumann by Andre 
Boucourechliev; Ravel by Vladimir 
Jankelevitch; Schubert by Marcel 
Schneider; Jazz by Andre Francis; 
Chopin by Camille Bourniquel. . . . 
Notable opera productions and per- 
formances the world over are cov- 
ered with an abundance of photo- 
graphs in Opera Annual #6, edited 
by Harold Rosenthal. The Tapling- 
er Publishing Co., releases the vol- 
ume each year to report annually 
on opera. . . . /mmortal Men of 
Music: Miniatures which lists for 
$1.25, is now available from Davis 
Book Wholesalers, 115 E. 23rd 
Street, New York, at 60¢. The set 
contains 22 photogravures from por- 
traits by Richard A. Loederer of such 
composers as Bach, Beethoven, De- 
bussy, Gershwin, Mahler and Verdi. 

The Ring of the Nibelung 


(Richard Wagner) has been trans- 
lated by Stewart Robb and_pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton in paperback 
and hard cover editions. There is an 
introduction by Edward Downes. 


SCHOOLS —— John Crown, professor 
and chairman of piano instruction 
School of Music, University of 
Southern California, has been pre- 
senting a television program on mu- 
sic over KNXT in Los Angeles. . 

The Kulas Foundation of Cleveland 
has given Oberlin College a $100,000 
gift for a recital hall in the College’s 
proposed new Conservatory of Mu- 
sic. . . . More than one hundred 
scores from the personal library of 
the late Professor Philip Greeley 
Clapp, head of the State University 
of Iowa music department from 1919 
until his death in 1954, have been 
given to the SUI Music Library... . 
The annual grand opera production 
at Baylor University this year was 
Verdi’s Don Carlo, which was done 
in a new English translation by 
Daniel Sternberg, Dean of the Baylor 
School of Music and musical director 
of the production. . . . The Fifth 
Annual Band Directors’ Workshop 
will be held at Purdue University, 
July 14, 15 and 16. Special clinics 
will be held and band concerts will 
be presented each evening. . . . For 
the fourth year, the Eastman School 
of Music at the University of Ro- 
chester will conduct a Music Library 
Workshop, believed to be the only 
one of its kind, from August 1-5... . 
The second annual University of 
Akron Fine Arts Festival was held 
last month. The three-day program 
emphasized the role of music, art 
and drama in this era of technology. 
Carlisle Floyd’s new work, Pilgrim- 
age, for chorus, orchestra and solo- 
ists, received its premiere perform- 


Things You Should Know About... . 


ance during the recent Festival of 
Arts at Syracuse University. ... A 
Fine Arts Festival featuring some of 
the country’s top names in the fields 
of music, art, dance, theatre and 
landscape architecture will be an 
integral part of Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s summer session, taking place 
July 18-21... . The School of Jazz 
will begin its fourth annual session 
on the grounds of Music Inn in 
Lenox, Massachusetts, on August 14, 
continuing through September 2... . 
A newly formed Piano Teachers’ 
Institute will be conducted at the 
Eastman School of Music Summer 
Session, June 29-Aug. 5. . . . Lehigh 
University presented a new opera 
this spring, The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat, written by faculty members 
Jonathan B. Elkus and Dr. Robert 
Gene Bander and based on Bret 
Harte’s famous story. . . . The Ameri- 
can premiere of Kodaly’s Hary Janos 
was presented recently by the Juil- 
liard Opera Theatre at Juiliard 
School of Music in New York. 

. Indiana University School of 
Music will offer academic credit to 
band directors who attend the Na- 
tional Dance Band Camp Workshop, 
held on the campus of Indiana Uni- 
versity on August 14 for one week. 
Details are available from NDBC, 
Box 221, South Bend, Ind. . . . The 
University of California at Los 
Angeles presented a Festival of Ori- 
ental Music last month which in- 
cluded concerts of music, exhibits of 
Oriental art and lectures on Oriental 
philosophy and poetry. . . . The Sec- 
ond International String Congress 
scholarship summer school will be 
held this year in Puerto Rico, June 
21 through August 15... . The Bos- 
ton Conservatory of Music will hold 
a three-day Piano Teachers Institute, 
June 23-25. 
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RECORDS —— A quartet of popular 
operettas has been released as a 
springtime package by ANGEL 
RECORDS. This includes the first 
extended recording of Noel Coward’s 
Bitter Sweet; highlights from a new 
English version of Lehar’s The Mer- 
ry Widow; Schubert’s Lilac Time 
and The White Horse Inn by Ben- 
atzky and Stolz. ... The New York 
Brass Quintet performs interesting 
music of Alec Wilder and Don Ham- 
mond for CREST RECORDS, and 
other new works Jn Concert. CREST 
also has albums of special interest to 
brass and percussion players, such 
as Warren Benson Percussion Al- 
bum; The Flutists’ ShowcdSe with 
the Artley Flute Quintet; John Bar- 
rows and his French Horn; Walter 
Beeler conducting The Big Sym- 
phonic Band, and two excellent Joe 
Venuti albums playing Gershwin 
and Jerome Kern... . Pierre Mon- 
teux celebrates his close association 
with Stravinsky's Petrouchka by re- 
cording the complete score with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra for 
RCA VICTOR (LC-2376). He di- 
rected the ballet premiere in 1911 
and introduced the orchestral suite 
to America, via Boston, six years 
later. . . . Jascha Heifetz provides 
two spirited performances in the 
VICTOR album (LM-2314) of Pro- 
kofiev’s Violin Concerto No. 2 in 
G minor, Op. 63 and Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto in E minor, Op. 64. 
The recording also excels in superior 
sound. ... A new Toscanini reading 
of Beethoven's Eroica, surpassing 
the quality and performance of the 
former LP, has been made available 
by VICTOR (LM-2386). It was re- 
corded during the Dec. 6, 1953 
broadcast and is attractively pack- 
aged with a color portrait of the 
Maestro for framing. . . . 
DEUTSCHE GRAMMOPHON re- 
cordings, distributed in this country 
by DECCA, are now shipped in fac- 
tory sealed packages from Germany. 
Recent releases include pianist Jorg 
Demus as soloist with the Radio Sym- 
phonie-Orchester-Berlin, performing 
Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 22 in Eh 
Major and Haydn’s Piano Concerto 
in D major (LMP 18588); Herbert 
von Karajan and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic offer 8 Hungarian Dances 
by Brahms and 5 Slavonic Dances by 
Dvorak (LMP 18610); Tschaikow- 
sky’s Swan Lake and Sleeping Beau- 
ty Suites, and Polonaise from Eugen 
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Onegin are combined on one LP 
(LPEM 19201). Also for this label, 
Dietrich Fischer -Dieskau, with Jérg 
Demus at the piano, Sings Brahms 
Lieder (DGM 12007), interpreting 
15 of these vocal masterpieces. .. . 
Kirsten Flagstad, who records for 
LONDON RECORDS, Sings Songs 
from Norway (OS 25103) as her 
latest recital. In addition to provid- 
ing seldom heard Norwegian music, 
the recording shows to advantage 
her remarkable voice which refuses 
to age and sounds richer than ever. 
. . . Original cast album of Broad- 
way shows that continue at the top 
of the best selling list are Green- 
willow (LOC 2001), which is one of 
the best RCA VICTOR has pro- 
duced, and the Pulitzer Prize Winner 
Fiorello (SWAO 1321) on the CAP- 
ITOL label. . ... The David Oi- 
strakh Trio (David Oistrakh, Violin; 
Sviatoslav Knushevitzky, Cello, and 
Lev Oborin, Piano) has provided 
another excellent chamber music per- 
forance for ANGEL (35713): Schu- 
bert’s Trio No. 1 in Bb Major, Op. 
99, which is filled with melody and 
is a delight to listen to. . . . How 
The West Was Won (RCA VIC- 
TOR, LO-6070) presents songs and 
narration featuring Bing Crosby, 
Rosemary Clooney, Jimmy Drift- 
wood, Sam Hinton, The Desert Mor- 
mon Choir and The Mormon Tab- 
ernacle Choir. A colorful booklet ac- 
companies the album, offering a 
course in American History itself. 
..+ To provide pop fans with tune- 
ful classics, RONDO RECORDS has 
a new album Popular Melodies of 
Chopin (SA 157), played by Russ 
Cass, also recording such favorites 
as Slaughter on 10th Avenue... . 
New DECCA pop albums include 
The Eloise Trio from Jamaica in a 
series of Latin American and calypso 
songs; A Toast to the Bands with 
Kurt Edelhagen saluting outstand- 
ing bands of the forties; and a debut 
album, Elena Madera, introducing 
this Latin American favorite. .. . 
VOX’s moderately-priced three-rec- 
ord sets, “Vox Boxes,” now include 
a group of six Mozart Piano Con- 
certi, 12 String Quartets by Mozart, 
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and the complete Bach Brandenburg 
Concerti. ... An impressive reading 
of Mahler's Ninth Symphony by 
Leopold Ludwig and the London 
Symphony Orchestra has been issued 
by EVEREST RECORDS. ... A 
striking one-character opera by Poul- 
enc, La Voix Humaine, is sung by 
Denise Duval in a Soria Series re- 
lease from RCA VICTOR. . . . The 
Paganini String Quartet may be 
heard on KAPP RECORDS playing 
Mozart’s Quartet No. 19 in C Major, 
K. 456, “The Dissonant,” and Hay- 
dn’s Quartet Op. 76 in C Major, 
“The Emperor.” 


AWARDS —— Louise Talma, com- 
poser, has been named to receive the 
$1,000 Marjorie Peabody White 
Award of the National Institute of 
Arts and Letters this year. . . . The 
Canadian-born baritone, Charles L. 
Gibson, was winner of the Canadian 
Women’s Club 1960 Music Scholar- 
ship which finances vocal study in 
New York City. . . . William Taylor, 
Southern Illinois University voice 
instructor, has been awarded a Ful- 
bright Grant to study voice and 
opera next year at the Rome Opera 
School. . . . Peter Mennin, composer 
and director of the Peabody Con- 
servatory of Music, has been selected 
to receive the second annual Com- 
poser’s Award presented by the Lan- 
caster (Pa.) Symphony Orchestra. . . . 
The National Federation of Music 
Clubs’ Annual Award of $1,000, 
given to the organization which has 
accomplished the most for American 
music abroad, was presented to the 
National Symphony Orchestra of 
Washington, D.C., Howard Mitchell, 
conductor, in ceremonies recently 
held at Constitution Hall... . . Alex- 
ander Tcherepnin, one of the most 
distinguished composers of our time, 
has been honored by the American 
Opera Society with the David 
Bispham Award for his one-act op- 
era, “The Farmer and the Fairy.” 
.. . At the American Bandmasters 
Association convention in Madison, 
Wisconsin, Florian Mueller received 
the $500 Ernest Ostwald Memorial 
Award for the best band composi- 
tion of 1959... . A $5,000 commis- 
sion for a major symphonic work 
has been granted to Walter Piston, 
professor of music at Harvard Uni- 
versity and a Pulitzer Prize winner, 
by the Philadelphia Orchestra Asso- 
ciation. ®>> 
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THE HOW AND WHY OF ENCORES 
(Continued from page 28) 


abandoned, and today encores are 
not permitted in most of the opera 
houses throughout the world. 
While audiences have become 
somewhat more decorous today, 
there is still the problem of when 
and why to give encores at concerts. 
However, the initiative is usually 
left with the performer at a solo 
event. Today the trend is toward 
fewer encores rather than more. 
One generous performer who 


wished to respond to his audience’s 
enthusiastic applause, but was thor- 
oughly chastised, was violinist Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, who exploded a 
bombshell at Carnegie Hall when 
he broke tradition and played an 
encore after performing the Bloch 
Violin Concerto with the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra. 
Writing in the New York Times, 
music critic Howard Taubman com- 
mented: “Yehudi Menuhin made a 
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contribution to music by playing 
Ernest Bloch’s Violin Concerto. 
Then he promptly soured the im- 
pression by playing an encore, which 
is virtually never done in the Phil- 
harmonic’s regular season, and he 
chose to do it at his own recogniz- 
ance. It must be assumed that Mr. 
Menuhin was responding to the 
warm approval the audience had 
given him. But the gesture reflected 
a lack of professional tact. It violated 
a tradition of an organization whose 
guest Mr. Menuhin was. What was 
worse, it disturbed the balance of 
the program and provided an un- 
warranted intrusion on the mood 
left by Bloch.” 

The violinist, who came to his 
own defense in a magazine article 
in the Saturday Review, asserted 
that the issue was based on the mat- 
ter of live music versus records. To 
induce an audience to come to a con- 
cert hall, Mr. Menuhin asserted that 


| “you must make live performances 


unique.” He also discussed the im- 
portance of the rapport between the 
performer and the audience. “There 
are moments of direct communica- 
tion between the artist and the pub- 
lic,” was the way he described it. 


Critic Taubman, recently looking 
back on the three-year-old, con- 
troversy said, “I don’t remember 
what the total reaction to my criti- 
cism of Menuhin was, but I know 
that it was preponderantly in favor 
of my objections.” 

In explaining his position, Mr. 
Taubman emphasized: “I have no 
objections to encores if they are ap- 
propriate. The nature of the event 
makes them appropriate. If they in- 
terfere with the design of the entire 
program, they are inappropriate. 
I can’t see what you would use as an 
encore after Beethoven's Ninth Sym- 
phony. Actually, it is difficult to fol- 
low a big Concerto with some small 
piece. But everything depends on the 
spirit of the occasion.” However, 
this was not the first time Mr. Menu- 
hin has broken a tradition. When 
he was thirteen or fourteen and was 
touring Europe, he became ac- 
customed to playing a violin tran- 
scription of Schubert's Ave Maria 
as his last encore. What he didn’t 
know, when he took his bows and 
prepared to play his last encore- in 
the hallowed Gewandhaus in Leip- 
zig, was that he was infringing upon 
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a very strict tradition; a transcrip- 
tion had never before been played 
in this building. 

“It was only my father’s presence 
backstage that prevented the direc- 
tor, Mr. Brockhaus, from rushing on 
to the stage and preventing this en- 
core. Of course, I have never played 
_the transcription since in Germany,” 
‘Mr. Menuhin reminisces. 

André Kostelanetz takes a wide- 
open view of the subject. Although 

he believes that if the closing work 
at a concert is imposing, it is not ap- 
propriate to give an encore, he be- 
lieves that there are times when an 
orchestra can oblige the audience. 
He points out that when an Amer- 
ican orchestra is performing in 
Europe, they give encores of things 
typically American. By the same 
token, a Viennese group visiting the 
United States would offer encores 
of favorite Viennese pieces. This 
maestro also believes that “it is in 
the realm of logic to oblige and do 
several short pieces” at a non-sub- 
scription concert “under certain con- 
ditions.” 

Summer concerts, which are more 
informal, also have encores when 
there is a big name artist appearing 
with the orchestra (such as at the 
Lewisohn Stadium in New York or 
the Robin Hood Dell in Phila- 
delphia.) A soloist’s stage personality 
or rapport with the audience usually 
determines whether there should be 
many encores and what type they 
will be. 

Today, each soloist can pretty well 
determine his own “encore policy.” 
Pianist Myra Hess, who for many 
years played no encores at all at her 
New York concerts, broke her tradi- 
tion this past February and played 
several to mark the occasion of her 
last concert at Carnegie Hall. Emil 
Gilels, Russian pianist, stuck to a 
policy of one encore at each of his 
two Carnegie Hall concerts this 
season. 

One performer who enjoys en- 
cores is Eleanor Steber, famous 
Metropolitan Opera soprano. She 
utilizes the encore period to make 
friends with her audience. Accom- 
panying herself at the piano, she 
likes to do amusing songs such as 
the Telephone Song by Menotti. If 
the mood of the evening warrants, 
Miss Steber will even do take-offs 
on singing styles. This artist’s sense 
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of humor and impulse of the mo- 
ment governs her choice. She de- 
scribes it as “Making a big party of 
the audience” and prefers to do 
novel numbers rather than the famil- 
iar “gum drops,” as she describes the 
standard encore repertoire. 

Today there is a trend toward 
flexibility on the part of both per- 
formers and audiences regarding en- 
cores. Judging by the faithful 
crowds who turn out year after year 
for certain artists who give no en- 
cores, we can see that these audiences 
harbor no ill will toward their fa- 
vorites, The fact that audiences are 
better behaved than their predeces- 
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sors might also be a factor that 
permits the musical artist to be more 
flexible about his encore perform- 
ance. 

Whatever the long-range result 
may be, everyone is quite agreed that 
a couple of “bravos” and a strong 
round of applause at the end of a 
fine performance does everyoue some 
good. It encourages and rewards the 
performer for a job well done, and 
it permits the emotion-chaiged au- 
dience to release some of its pent- 
up feelings, and enjoy a sense of 
active participation. After all, you 
just don’t feel like applauding a 
phonograph record! >>> 
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HANDBELLS 
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| different setting, a group of individ- 
| uals in New England—many of Eng- 
| lish extraction—became interested in 
| bell ringing, largely through the 
influence and inspiration of the late 
Mrs. Arthur Shurcliff, a colorful and 
amazing lady, possessed of wide tal- 
ents. Her Beacon Hill Ringers of 
Boston acquired national fame, and 
were the focal point for other bands 
which soon sprang up in the area. 
By 1937 the movement was crystal- 
lized through the formation of the 
New England Guild of Handbell 
Ringers. (The North American 
Guild was formed in 1954.) 

Until —post-World-War-II__ years, 
handbell ringing was largely con- 
fined to New England—the country 
at large had not as yet awakened to 
this esoteric musical idiom. But 
starting in the 50’s word began get- 
ting around, and soon the sole source 
of handbells, the Whitechapel Bell 
Foundry, of London, England, was 
swamped with more requests for 
bells than its small staff engaged in 
this work could cope with. Suddenly 
it found itself more than two years 
behind in fulfilling orders! To meet 
this tremendous demand (almost en- 
| tirely confined to America) the dis- 
_ tinguished old Dutch bell-foundry of 
| Petit and Fritsen (Aarle-Rixtel, The 
Netherlands) entered the field, intro- 
ducing a handbell of distinctively 
Dutch character: mellow, quaint, 
and reminiscent of Dutch facades 
and octagonal-shaped _ bell-towers. 
Thus today one may obtain either 
the English or Dutch variety of bell, 


| each with its individual flavor. 


Let us now go back a bit further 
into handbell history, to its origins. 
An interesting contrast presents it- 
self: instead of the circus environ- 
_ment in which Americans first wit- 
nessed handbell ringing, this prac- 
tice first saw the light of day in no 
less an institution than the Church 
of England! But let no one suppose 
that handbells were used in the 
Anglican liturgy. As as matter of 
_ fact, they were initially not used for 
musical purposes at all but rather 
for praticing something known as 
“change-ringing.” Although no Eng- 
lishman needs an explanation here, 
most Americans will find this term 


ARE RINGING AGAIN 
(Continued from page 18) 


foreign to their experience—unless 
perhaps they might have read Doro- 
thy Sayers’ mystery novel, The Nine 
Tailors. For change-ringing is as in- 
digenous to the English scene as 
carillon-playing is to the Dutch and 
Belgian. Today more than 55,000 
Britishers are actively engaged in 
this exacting, scientific sport, in 
more than 5,000 church-towers scat- 
tered in every corner of the land. 

In brief, change-ringing refers to 
the sounding of a given number of 
bells (5, 6, 8, 10, 12) in a series of 
combinations, or permutations, ef- 
fected by pulling ropes in a room 
below the belfry—one man to a rope 
—which swing the bells above. The 
combinations are normally extremely 
intricate, and are rigidly controlled 
according to pre-set formulae con- 
ceived by leading practitioners of 
this mathematical sport. A peal con- 
sists of 5040 changes, which take 
about three hours to execute—a feat 
requiring both mental and physical 
endurance of a high order. A leader 
usually calls the signals and directs 
the coursing of the various bells as 
the patterns unfold. Should a ring- 
er’s mind wander for an_ instant, 
disaster could result, not only to 
the continuity of the ringing, but 
to his very neck itself! 

Change-ringing became established 
during the first third of the 17th 
century and found immediate favor 
with the English populace. Soon no 
area was without its merry pealing 
bells which burst over the country- 
side and charmed all within hearing. 
Sundays, religious or national holi- 
days, coronations, etc. were — and 
still are—occasions which automatic-- 
ally required the ringing of bells. 
Only in wartime were their voices 
stilled. Handel was so impressed 
with the large number of bells in 
England that he dubbed Britain 
“The Ringing Isle,” a designation 
that still persists. 

The intricacies, then, of this ac- 
tivity demanded some way of prac- 
ticing in private; hence the need 
for and fabrication of suitably tuned 
bells for such use. Handbells exist 
today in England which were cast 
as early as 1650 and which remain 
in perfect tune. 
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It was only a step further to real- 
ize the musical potential of the 
handbell, and soon music-making be- 
came an important by-product of 
this practice-device. It was thus that 
Barnum discovered the music of 
the handbells and immediately rec- 
ognized—showman that he was—its 
future appeal to the American pub- 
lic. 

The uninitiated may ask “Is this 
unconventional musical idiom worth 
reviving?” It has no literature, no 
really important musical tradition. 
Moreover, an extinct circus act can 


hardly be treated seriously. The , 


proper answer would be that any 
attempt to revive the old-time pro- 


fessional bellringer would not only | 
be futile but without purpose. To- | 


day’s use of handbells takes on more 
significance than any previous use, 
because for the first time in history 
handbells are being rung by large 
numbers of young people who are 
benefitting in innumerable ways: cul- 
tivating an enthusiasm for music, 
developing a sense of participation 
and individual responsibility, besides 


EVALUATING OPERA 
PERFORMANCE 
(Continued from page 45) 


millenium is due, we would predict, 
shortly after the regular emergence 
of perfect productions. 

Critics are not supermen, but art- 
ists and audiences have the right to 
demand of them a sense of respon- 
sibility since, we reiterate, theirs is 
the printed record. A performance, 
a production is soon over, voices 
fade, companies disband, and scenery 


crumbles. Air and dust remain. If | 


something more exists (beyond the 
memory span of a few mortals and 
that which photographs and phono- 
graphs can only suggest), it is the 
critics who have made it possible. If 
they choose to ignore this chance, 
then they leave us merely a list or 
a social item. 

From the many faces that the 
musical theater presents, the critics 
must identify the one presented and 
report as to its condition of health. 
These two things are what we ask 
first of a critic. They are two very 
difficult things to get down on paper. 
But they are two things worthy of 
the paper and the ink and the 
presses—and the artistic efforts that 
initiated the process. 
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improving their rhythmic sense, ear 
for pitch and nuance, music-reading 
ability, etc. Choir directors find 
handbell-ringing a valuable means 
of keeping their choir-boys in tow 
while their voices are changing and 
cannot be used in choral work for 
a while. Music therapists are intro- 
ducing handbells to patients, and 
speak glowingly of their results. 
Churches are far out in front at 
present as the site of the great ma- 
jority of bell-sets, with most of the 
leading Protestant denominations 
well represented. It is my prediction 


that during the next decade the sec- — 
ondary schools will become a close 
rival as the second most important 
location for the educational use of 
handbells. Next fall handbell-ring- 
ing will be offered as a chamber mu- 
sic course with credit at Michigan 
State University—the first major edu- 
cational institution in the world to 
do so. With serious music students 
receiving such training, an added 
impetus will be given to handbell 
art, which most certainly will achieve 
more real: musical significance in 
the immediate years ahead. >>> 
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OUR BANDS 


ARE 


MARCHING ON 


(Continued from page 16) 


The direction which the original 


music for band will take will depend 


not only on the composers, but con- 
siderably on the leadership in col- 
leges, universities and conservatories. 
An evaluation of standards begins 
with the individual, and the individ- 
ual must meet his need and strive 
for his ideals. When individuals 
unite their efforts as they have 
done in such organizations as the 
American Bandmasters Association 
and the College Band Directors Na- 
tional Association, they establish a 
set of standards. These standards 
serve as a guide for the music which 
is being written and performed. The 
establishment of commissions and 
awards, through the above men- 
tioned organizations and associated 
groups from the commercial field, 
are added incentives to the com- 
posers to look toward the band. 
Advancement is being made 
through better use of the ensembles 
within the band. The large wind 
ensembles, the small ensembles, the 
various choirs—flute, clarinet, double 
reed and brass, and the percussion 
ensembles are making 
strides. The “Wind Ensemble” util- 
izes all the possibilities of the instru- 
ments, and is considered as a “‘sym- 
phonic instrument” apart from the 
orchestra or symphonic band. There 
are composers in our country and 
abroad who have written for this 
medium, and much early music is 
magnificently arranged for wind in- 
struments. This is added to the rep- 
ertoire of the various ensembles, and 
these ensembles are influencing con- 
temporary composers to do more 
writing for specific instruments. The 
Interlochen Press is releasing excel- 
lent music for the instrumental 
choirs, largely through the initial 
work of Russ Howland, who con- 
tributed his own manuscripts to 
many groups before there were pub- 


forward | 


lished editions. All of these types of 


ensembles and their corresponding 
literature are enriching the field 
which we call “the band.” 
Instrumental soloists are finding 
new and exciting music. For exam- 
ple, we might mention: Dramatic 
Essay for Trumpet by Clifton Wil- 
liams, Ode to Trumpet by Alfred 
Reed, Double Concerto for Trumpet 
and Trombone by Frank Erickson. 
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A Concerto Breve for five brass in- 
struments and band by William 
Schmidt is a noteworthy example of 
this development. 

Laboratories and research depart- 
ments from the commercial field 
have added considerably to the un- 
derstanding of instruments. Colleges 
and universities are furnishing labo- 
ratories where the band instruments 


may be studied and tested. Problems 
of intonation and tone production 
are being solved. 

Some of the items on the agenda 
for the band director include a more 
stabilized instrumentation both here 
and abroad, a less frustrating com- 
mercial market, a broader inter- 
change of performing groups, and 
better training programs in our col- 
leges and universities. The invita- 
tion to help chart the course and 
improve it is open to all, for the 
potential is vast. DPD. 
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LET’S BUILD A PIANO 
(Continued from page 37) 


will not only get degrees of loudness 
but also variations in “timbre,”—in 
the quality of the sounds. If you 
please, we can get what we call 
“color” in our tones, which intro- 
duces our next important factor; 
with what and how are we going to 
vibrate those strings repeatedly and 
controllably? The “with what’ is 
important, but first let us consider 
“how.” 

We are going to strike the strings! 
A struck string is the prime char- 
acteristic of a piano—really, its ratson 
d'etre! However, we must not be 
misled trying to build a “percussion” 
instrument. Rather, let us strive to 
build a singing one, even though, as 
in singing, we must make repeated 
attacks. We strike the strings by 
means of a set of levers called “keys” 
plus an escape and catch mechanism 
which will throw “hammers,” catch 
them on rebound and reset them 
quickly for repeated blows. Yes, re- 
set them even before the keys return 
to normal. As a key is depressed for 
a blow it also lifts a “damper’’ off its 
string and the damper drops back 
to stop the tone when the key is 
released. For the present we get a 
rough idea of how it works from 
Figure 7, and the dampers are shown 
set against the strings in Figure 11. 
These dampers are further controlled 
as a unit by the “loud” or sustain- 
ing pedal and individually by a 
“sostenuto” pedal, if supplied. 

Now let us consider the construc- 
tion of just the hammers. Of what 
are they made? Many materials have 
been used to pluck and strike taut 
strings to set them in motion— 
fingers, quills, fish scales, ivory and, 
possibly, wood and steel, but the 
piano demands something with a 
combination of qualities; something 
in part soft, yet firm, resilient, and, 
above all, durable. Felt made of 
matted and compressed wool has 
long proved the answer. It might be 
interesting to experiment with the 
new man-made non-oxidizing rubber 
compounds, but let us use our old 
tried and true friend, felt. It has 
many changeable degrees of hardness 
and great elasticity for rebound. 

Settling for hammers of felt, we 
can readily agree that since the bass 
strings are heavier we should use a 
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larger hammer at that end and grad- 
ually reduce hammer-size as the 
strings become shorter and lighter, 
moving up scale. O.K., add “gradu- 
ated” to felt hammers, but what 
shape? 

Before deciding the shape, let us 
consider further just what we want 
a hammer to do. We want its blow 
to set the string vibrating, but we 
cannot strike a string without com- 
ing in contact with it, and if we 
touch a string for too long a time, 
we stop the vibrations,—the very 
thing wanted. Therefore, we want 
the hammer not only to hit the 
string but also to get away from it 
as quickly as possible. If the entire 


Kauko Kahila 
Bass Trombonist 
Boston Symphony 


ALLEN 
OSTRANCDER 


New York Philharmonic 


action is carefully “regulated,” the 
hammers will give the strings quick 
and snappy blows, with no hugs and 
no “blocking,” and the “touch” of 
the keys will be pleasing to the 
pianist as he plays. 

Now we need to return to the 
shape of the hammers because that 
also is a most important factor in 
what we want them to do. To sup- 
ply blows of various power and no 
dampening hug, the hammer should 
be not flat like Figure 10 but well 
rounded or slightly pointed like 
Figure 8 or Figure 9, the latter 
shaped something like a gothic win- 
dow. It can hit a very gentle blow 
(pianissimo) compressing only its 


Louis Counihan 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra 


Reynolds Contempora ry “Luse the Reynolds Con- 
Tenor Trombones with F 1 tempora Philharmonic 
attachment are the favor- aiaaage Model Bass Trombone ex- 
ites of University and High clusively.” 
School Bands. New model “It is the best in tune of 
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comfortable grip for left register is exceptionally 
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SHAWL COLLAR 
JACKETS 


Beautiful spotlight 
colors: Red, Powder 
Blue, Gold, Grey, Roy- 
al, Peacock Blue, 
White, Maroon. Top 
quality fabrics. Fully 


Also available with 


black shaw. 
4 
TARTAN PLAID 
JACKETS 


Authentic and modern 
tartans in Red, Grey, 
Blue, Yellow, Green, 
Rust, Charcoal. New, 
slim-line lapels. Full 
perspiration-proof lin- 


ing. $17.90 


BLAZERS 


Men’s and girls’ 2 or 3 
button models. Patch 
or flap pockets. In 
stripes, plaids and 


solids. $22.90 


i 


TUX PANTS ... $9.50 
CUMMERBUND & TIE SET... $3.50 


All garments manufactured in our own modern 
factory. Satisfaction guaranteed, or your money 
back. Men’s and boys’ shawl collar jackets in 
stock for immediate delivery. Blazers and girls’ 


- shawl collar jackets manufactured to order. 


Write, wire or phone your order now... or 
ask for free illustrated brochure with swatches. 


SAXONY CLOTHES ooepr. w 
230 CANAL ST., N.Y.C. 13, N.Y. * WOrth 4-6039 
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| soft point, or (accelerated to a speed 
of about 20 miles an hour) it can 
hit a hard blow (fortissimo) com- 
pressing the point down into the 
more compact felt below. What is 
more, if we are skillful in forming 
both the shape and the texture of 
the hammer, then by varying the 
energy of the blow we can have it 
bring out different qualities of tone, 
—the different “timbres” we spoke 
of. This in combination with other 
singing strings, skillfully manipu- 
lated, will produce tone “colors.” 


How wonderful! 

Finally, our hammers must be the 
best quality of felt, carefully shaped 
and carefully textured for degrees 
of hardness—“voiced,” if you please, 
for uniform timbre for uniform 
blows. Moreover, we will have our 
hammers strike the strings at just 
the right place to let the fundamen- 
tal tone and all of its harmonics 
ring, and that will also permit the 
hammer’s fast caress to dampen out 
part of the dissonances. This is going 
to be a beautiful piano! >>> 


“MOVIES 
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| tense moments, his bugling was to 
| heighten the drama by synchronizing 
| with the bugler in the picture. As 
the first big moment neared, the 
audience was spellbound. A_ lone 
figure appeared on the screen, bugle 
in hand. But our real bugler off- 
stage huffed and puffed and pro- 
duced—nothing! (They had sent me 
a bugler who looked great in silent 
films, but couldn’t blow a note!) His 
raucous squawks triggered a shatter- 
ing howl of laughter. I literally 
crawled under my seat hoping the 
action of the film would make the 
audience forget about the bugler. 


Bugler Bungled 


But do you think that bugler had 
fled in embarrassment? Not he! He 
tried again at the second bugling 
scene—more feebly, if possible, then 
before. Stung to action, I scrambled 
over the paying customers and raced 
down the aisle shouting, “Stop! 
Please stop! No more bugling to- 
night!” 

Luckily, all of our mistakes, musi- 
cal and otherwise, are not trumpeted 
in public. Now most of our prob- 
lems occur during filming, out o* 
sight of an audience. 

I remember an incident in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, that threatened to 
_ sabotage the progress of Hallelujah. 
We used a local Reverend for some 
high-powered preaching scenes. I 
told him we would also hire his 
entire congregation for a chorus 
scene. He said he would have to con- 
sult “de Lawd” about that. His 
hands formed a telephone mouth- 
| piece and receiver. And then, there 


ARE NOT ALL HARMONY 


(Continued from page 7) 


on the open set, he held a two-way 
conversation with the Almighty. 
When he confided that this was “OK 
with de Lawd,” we offered to pay 
each member of his congregation 
five dollars. After another of his 
Heavenly telephone calls, he report- 
ed that we should pay him the five 
dollars. He would pay his church 
members a suitable fee—less his own 
commission. This was going too far! 
Was the shepherd fleecing his own 
flock? We told him we could not 
allow a middleman. 

On ringing up “de Lawd” again, 
he said he was told, “Preacher, if 
the gentleman from way out West 
wants it dat way, dat’s de way it’s 
gonna be.” 

And that is how we avoided a 
primitive form of the old payola. 
Hallelujah! 

Inheriting The Yearling unfinished 
from another director gave me a 
thousand things to do all at once 
—and a few laughs. In the story, you 
may remember, the boy Jody’s pet 
deer repeatedly leaps over the fence 
and destroys a part of the corn crop. 
Since the corn is shown at several 
stages of growth, our production 
men were ready with two crops, all 
at different heights, and all growing 
in tin cans. Busy as I was with pro- 
duction problems, I received a call 
from Florida. 

“We've got forty-five thousand 
corn plants growing in tin cans. 
What should we do with them?” 
shouted the voice from the tele- 
phone. 

“Water ’em!” T shouted back. 

Soon came another call from a 
studio gardener. “We have thirty 
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thousand growing corn plants over 
here. They're getting too big for 
the cans!” 

“Then plant them! If we drop the 
picture, we'll eat ‘em!”. 

The Yearling went on to success, 
but Jody’s pet deer was the only 


member of the cast to taste the “can- 


ned” corn. 

It’s been many a year since that 
first $200 auto-racing film. All along, 
even while directing pictures with 
million dollar, budgets and thou- 
sands of performers, fate seems to 
have poked a funny finger into each 
of my pies. And if you'll pardon a 
Texas-sized pun — it’s been King- 
sized fun all the way! >>> 


| 
ASSIGNMENT: 


GILBERT AND SULLIVAN 
(Continued from page 14) 


stand in the matter but hasten to 
assure them that having listened to 
and performed these delightful 
pieces for many years, I am con- 
vinced that the two wonderful gen- 
tlemen who created them would 
listen, smile, laugh and finally ap- 
plaud A Gilbert and Sullivan Song 
Book, as just released by R.C.A. 
Victor. It is delicious fun, and isn’t 
that what Gilbert and Sullivan were 
about, after all? >>> 


WHY FOLK FESTIVALS? 
(Continued from page 5) 


ceived and executed to encourage the 
study and enjoyment of this music. 
Folk art is not a fad; ten years from 
now it will not be forgotten, but 
will undoubtedly strongly influence 


the world of music. Even now, Amer- | 
ican composers, such as Copland and | 
Harris have utilized folk songs as | 


basic themes for their serious works. 
If such talented musicians have 
reached to this, the stem of Ameri- 


can life, it is only right that the | 
American public should have many | 
well-rounded presentations of folk | 


music. The increasing growth and 
efforts of Folk Festivals, which spot- 
light this particular kind of music 
peculiar to our heritage, will un- 
doubtedly aid America to come into 
its own as a Cultural nation. >>> 
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AVAILAE 
BEYOND THE BLUE 


‘OLD BLACK 


In and Out of Tune 


SIGMUND SPAETH 


HE field of music is full of stories, many of 

which continue to be told in print, with 
their characters cheerfully adapted to the whim of 
the teller. One of the most famous and frequently 
repeated concerns the pianist and violinist sitting 
in a Carnegie Hall box at the debut of Jascha 
Heifetz. “Isn’t it hot in here?” asked the rival 
violinist. “Not for pianists,” was the prompt an- 
swer. The pianist who actually made this remark 
was the late Leopold Godowsky, and the violinist 
with him was Mischa Elman. But the story has 
been pinned on Rosenthal, Gabrilowitsch and 


| other pianists who weren’t even there, and a recent 


Carnegie Hall program switched the characters completely, giving the debut 
recital to a pianist and making the pay-off line “Not for violinists!” 

Vincent Lopez, in his new book, Lopez Speaking, tells the familiar story 
of the pupil who was making so much more money than his teacher that the 
latter said “You should be teaching me!’ But the popular band leader 
credits it to Artur Bodanzky and himself, while George Gershwin told it of 
Maurice Ravel, some years earlier. 

An old stand-by is the one about the trumpeter who went into the 
wings to play the familiar off-stage fanfare in Beethoven’s third ‘“‘Leonore”’ 
Overture. Traditionally he was stopped by a policeman who whispered 
“You can’t blow that thing out here. Don’t you know there’s a concert 
going on?” 


HERE is more plausibility in the chestnut concerning a soprano who 
sang consistently out of tune while rehearsing with an orchestra. The 
conductor finally stopped his players and gently suggested, “Madame, will 


you kindly sound your A?” 
A companion piece makes its victim a not-so-good conductor. The 


| story is that the players, at a party, started the game of having each man 
| play on an instrument that he did not really know. The problem then was 
| what the conductor himself should play. “Oh,” came the blithe suggestion, 
| “he can conduct!’ 


The recognized ancestor of musical jokes in general is probably Franz 


| Josef Haydn, whose keen wit survived even a shrewish wife and an un- 
| reasonable patron. His “Surprise” Symphony is remembered chiefly by the 


sudden crashing chord of which the composer said complacently, “This will 
make the ladies scream!” Authentic also is the story of the “Farewell” 


| Symphony, in which the players left the stage two at a time as a hint to 
_ Prince Esterhazy that they were entitled to a vacation. (P.S. They got it!) 


OHANNES Brahms was gruff at times, but also good-natured, as when 
he autographed a lady’s fan with the opening of the Strauss Blue Danube 
Waltz and signed it “Unfortunately not by J. Brahms.” When an early tune 
detective tactlessly reminded him of the similarity of a violin sonata theme 
to the Prize Song in Wagner’s Meistersinger, Brahms squelched him with 
“Any fool can see that!” 

Many a musical story has been aimed at the ignorant, like the one 
about the Texas Mayor who greeted a string quartet with the hope that on 
its next visit it would have “grown into a big band.” Hypocrisy, pretension 
and snobbery have also been the targets for such jokes, and this may not 


| be a bad idea at times. At worst, the stock stories have to their credit the 


creation of unlimited conversation for musicians. >>> 
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MUSIC EDUCATION 
IN AUSTRIA 
(Continued from page 40) 


schools: mornings in the schoolroom 
and afternoons taken up entirely 
with the study of music—piano, har- 
mony, theory and voice. 

To add to all this, exciting experi- 
ments are being made with the boys’ 
choirs. As opposed to the conven- 
tional method of dividing a choir 
into four voice groups, i.e., sopranos 
singing together, tenors singing to- 
gether, etc., the latest technique 
breaks the choir up into quartets of 
four voices each, so that the soprano 
sings next to the tenor, the tenor to 
to the alto, etc. 

This “quartet” singing within the 
choir requires not only exceptional 
training but also absolute pitch (or 
as near to it as possible). This 
astounding technique, so difficult to 
master, affords a stereophonic effect 
which is all the more remarkable 
when performed by such young 
talents as the Vienna Boys Choir. 

At least 50% of the members of 
the Vienna Philharmonic once sang 
in the Boys Choir. The members of 
this orchestra have formed a co-op- 
erative system in which all issues are 
voted on by secret ballot. Earnings 
from concerts, tours, recordings, etc., 
are divided equitably and all savings 
are invested by the orchestra busi- 
ness manager (at present Helmut 
Wobish, the trumpeter). 

Here, too, music education plays 
its part. The future generations of 
the Philharmonic are taught in their 
own Academy by senior instrumen- 
talists of the orchestra. Aspiring mu- 
sicians must perform for the entire 
orchestra and are admitted by secret 
ballot vote to the organization. It is 
interesting to note that both the 
Vienna Philharmonic and the Boys 
Choir are based on the “apprentice- 
ship” method, and that both are co- 
operatives in structure. 

Perhaps no study contributes so 
much to mental discipline as the 
study of music. It affords an emo- 
tional and intellectual experience 


combined with disciplined physical | 
activity. And if the music of the | 


great masters is kept alive by the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra and 
the Vienna Boys Choir, and such 
distinguished classical music films as 
Song without End, it lives as well 
in the youngest school child. Every 
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REFACING SERVICE 
Woodwind's experts, specialists in mouthpiece 
design and manufacture, can make your outdated 
unusable mouthpieces ... usable and modern! 


Precision machinery and instruments, accurate to 
one tenth of 1/1000th of an inch, make every | 
refacing job a perfect one. 
Your mouthpiece needn't be a Woodwind. Regard- iim 
less of make or age, it can be good as new... in im 
some cases, our experts achieve results that almost 
equal a Woodwind mouthpiece, dependent of 
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FOR REFACINGS . . . Send mouthpieces together with check 
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Austrian child is familiar with the 
music of Liszt and Beethoven—and 
not just by hearsay, but through the 
composers who are everywhere—in 
the streets, in the palaces, in the 
houses where they lived and worked, 
at the organ at church, at the piano 
and even in the woods and parks. 
But, most of all, the composers live 
on in the schoolrooms. There is 
much to be said for the strict, dis- 
ciplined yet informal education of 
music in Austria. Perhaps this is be- 
cause Austria is a musical education 


in itself. >>> 


WHAT MAKES 
A POPULAR SONG 
(Continued from page 30) 


Dean Martin and other top singers 
to swing it. 

Topics for songs are everywhere: 
Geography? East Is East And West 
Is West, with all those Buttons and 
Bows. The Weather? Blue Skies, 
April Showers; There’s a Rainbow 
‘Round My Shoulder (which my 
manager, Dave Dreyer wrote) and 
many more. Everyone sees these pic- 
tures, but not everyone puts them 
to words or music. 

Writing a song may be like pen- 
ning a story or (if the poets do not 
mind) like dreaming a sonnet. Also, 
it is not unlike a ballet, where a 
theme, a picture is developed, a 
story interpreted. The songwriter, 
same as the choreographer, must de- 
sign the interpretation and the sing- 


er, just as the ballerina, must bring 


out the story with all its nuances. 

In my efforts at songwriting I have 
employed the imagination and the 
real life scene. When I wrote Look- 
ing Back, for Nat King Cole, I drew 
on personal experiences. A Lover's 
Question, which I did for Clyde 
MacPhatter, and Jn a Dream, Every- 
thing, which I wrote in collaboration 
with Clyde Otis, and recorded for 
Mercury, earning a gold record for 
me, was a real life song, born while 


| I was waiting for my break. 


Good music is like a pantomimic 
turn. People can recognize it with- 
out lyrics. Masters at good music, 
past and present, are Jerome Kern, 
Cole Porter, Rodgers and Hammer- 


| stein, Lerner and Loewe, to name a 


few. Play a few bars of Get Me to 
the Church on Time and everyone 
in America and England and, now, 


THE 
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CLARINET 


Offering flawless per- 
formance and _ work- 
manship at its best — 
that expected only in 
clarinets that command 
top prices. 


Made of choicest Mo- 
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wood. 


17 keys, 6 rings. 


Keys are drop forged 
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tent silver for strength 
and rigidity. 


Personally hand tuned 
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vide accurate intona- 
tion. 


Full line available — 
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Bass Clarinets. 


Accepted and endorsed 
by leading educators 
and syinphonic players. 
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117 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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PIANO TEACHERS ——; 
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FREE MUSIC PACKAGE 

which includes a $1.00 Robert Whitford 
Master Lesson on Chords, a copy of Piano 
Teaching Today, the sensational Music 
Bank Book, and 7 other valuable items. 

ROBERT WHITFORD PUBLICATIONS 

3010 N.W. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fla. 
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in Russia, will be humming or sing- 
ing it and thinking of the rags-to- 
riches story of My Fair Lady. 

Irving Berlin, of course, deserves 
special mention for Always, White 
Christmas and Easter Parade. There 
are a million men who have been— 
and will be—telling her that they 
will be loving her always. But Irving 
Berlin captured the wonderful idea 
in few words and a litle melody. 
But what words! What melody! 

The list is big of the “lyrical trans- 
lators.” Jack Whiting did it with 
My Blue Heaven. The public is 
made up of millions of ‘“Mollys” 
and millions of “Mes.” But Jack 
Whiting did it in song. 

Yes, the writers of lyrics and mu- 
sic are special translators, but they 
need the vocalist to lift the popular 
music to the top. Harry Belafonte 
tells a story wonderfully in song. 
Remember Matilda? Nat King Cole 
can make your heart sing or cry. 
Dinah Washington is right there 
with them. And so is that wonderful 
singer, Patti Page. Remember her 
Tennessee Waltz? Patti lifted that to 
the top position of any song in the 
Fifties. She made a best seller of 
How Much Is that Doggie in the 
Window? and many more. 

So, when the question is asked 
“What makes a song?” be certain to 
include the vocalist as well as the 
lyricist and the composer. >>> 


PHENOMENON 


How did the first music happen? 

Who can explain or tell, and — 

Who first tried to understand? 

Did fury of a foaming wave resound 

From the depths of a water-worn 
cave? 

Did birds learn songs 

From a wandering breeze? 

Did silence sing before 

There were such sounds as these? 

Who first knew the song of the 
reed — 

Gave it life—its music freed? 

How sounded white-robed_ harpers? 

Did they play on eight or twenty 
strings? 

What of the bronze trumpets — 

Played for ancient Egyptian kings? 

Did a lonely traveler find a treasure- 
lode, 

Leaving the secrets of sound and 
song 

To all who seek the selfsame road? 

—Marjorie Bertram Smith 
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PRESENTS A STUDENT OBOE! 


@ full conservatory plateau system 
@ body of Mozambiaque ebony 


@ made with the same care 
as the professional 


model 

re-tested 
here by ®@ among the finest 
A. Laubin student oboes avail- 


able in the world today 


@ a new method of drop- 
forged keys makes profes- 

sional quality possible at stu- 
dent price 


Sole distributor for the United States 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CORP. 
117 W. 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 
Available only through dealers. 


TO ALL ITS READERS 
MUSIC JOURNAL EXTENDS 
WISHES FOR A DELIGHTFUL SUMMER 
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A PERFECT HOST FOR YOUR 
CONVENTION GROUP 


The JEFFERSON, one of Atlantic City’s finest modern hotels, is splendidly 
equipped to be a gracious and efficient host to the requirements of your 


convention group. 


Auditorium with stage, ample meeting halls, display rooms, private dining 
rooms all combine with complete hotel service and a selected personnel to 


cater to your wants. 
COCKTAIL PARTIES — OUR SPECIALTY 


HOTEL JEFFERSON 
Atiantie City New Jersey 
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Two American Composers 


in Moscow 


L. GRIGORIEV AND Y. PLATEK 


OINT concerts of American and 
J Soviet music have become a good 
tradition of late, and are invariably 
favored by wide circles of music 
lovers. A program featured recently 
at the Grand Hall of the Moscow 
Conservatory was one of the links 
in these series—but somewhat of an 
exception, for this time the works of 
the American composers were per- 
formed by their creators — Aaron 
Copland and Lukas Foss. Both had 
arrived under the agreement on cul- 
tural exchange between the USSR 
and the USA, with the desire to 
make a closer acquaintance of Soviet 
music and extend their creative con- 
tacts with Soviet composers. 

The hall, decorated with the So- 
viet and American flags, resounded 
with the solemn strains of the na- 
tional anthems of the two coun- 
tries, and the concert began. 

The first part opened with Aaron 
Copland’s Third Symphony. The 
composer, who will be sixty next 
November, is one of the leading rep- 
resentatives of American music to- 
day. He wrote his Third Symphony 
between the years of 1944 and 1946. 
As conducted by himself, the score 
revealed its finest points—a deep 
message, and a virile, optimistic char- 
acter, which makes itself felt 
throughout the symphony. Replete 
with dramatic conflicts, the first 
movement produces a sunny effect, 
the second, based to some extent on 
folk melodies, ripples with humor 
and lyricism, and the pensive epi- 
sodes of the third give way to an 
energetic and powerful finale. There 
is an affinity with Russian music 
here—especially with Shostakovich’s 
work. Some of the episodes of the 
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symphony are charged with great 
emotional appeal and melodiousness, 
but we thought parts of the second 
movement and finale somewhat too 
drawn out; the development seemed 
to come to a stop and destroy the 
otherwise harmonious architectonic 
structure of the piece. Still, in our 
opinion the main value of the sym- 
phony lay in that the composer was 
inspired with deep ideas and feel- 
ings, and strove to develop them in 
sweeping symphonic forms. It was 
this that struck a warm response in 
the hearts of the Moscow audience. 

After the intermission we were 
introduced to the work of a repre- 
sentative of the younger generation 
of American composers, Lukas Foss, 
a very versatile musician who suc- 
cessfully combines composing with 
piano-playing. That Foss was an ex- 


Aaron Copland and Lukas Foss present Dmitri Shostakovich with an Honorary 


cellent pianist we could see for our- 
selves, for he played his own Piano 
Concerto (1951), a composition re- 
quiring a high level of technique. 
We found it a very vivid and refresh- 
ing piece of music in spite of its 
contradictions. Its original melodies, 
giving rise to romantic images, were 
interwoven with sharp rhythms and 
chords; serene meditations gave way 
to impetuous, impassioned phrases. 
The first movement impressed us as 
being more integral than the finale, 
which was less interesting in regard 
to theme—even somewhat amor- 
phous. In spite of its outward 
glamor, it lacked flowing harmony. 
As a whole, the concerto—indubita- 
bly the work of a highly talented 
composer—was warmly received by 
the audience. Aaron Copland sup- 
plied the orchestral accompaniment 
with a show of great tact and bril- 
liant technique. 

The last number on the program 
was Dmitri Shostakovich’s Ninth 
Symphony. A great deal has been 
written about this composition, cre- 
ated fifteen years ago. We can only 


Membership to The American Academy of Arts and Letters. 


—Photo by N. Granov, Moscow 
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say that the State Symphony Orches- 
tra, under the baton of A. Gauk, did 
full justice to it and afforded the 
audience great pleasure. This, by 
the way, can be said of the whole 
program: the orchestra which had 
so recently been enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by American audiences now 
gave a brilliant rendition of their 
music. 

After the concert, the Soviet and 
American musicians once again ap- 
peared on the stage. Aaron Copland 
handed Dmitri Shostakovich a Cer- 
tificate of the American Academy of 
Arts and Letters and the National 
Institute of Art and Literature testi- 
fying to his election to honorary 
membership. The hall warmly ap- 
plauded this manifestation of friend- 
ship between the musicians of the 
two great nations, a friendship which 
we feel sure will yield even finer 


fruit. 


THE MYSTERY OF 


HUGO WOLF 
(Continued from page 34) 


Wolf often discussed with _ his 
friend, Edmund Lang, the unhappy 
fate of the artist born too late in 
time. Could there be anything left 
after Wagner? “What remains for 
me?” he would lament. “He has left 
me no room, like a mighty tree that 
chokes with its shade the sprouting 
young growths under its widely 
spread branches.” 

Yet Wolf himself possessed vast 
resources. His deep understanding 
of literature permitted him to sub- 
limate his musical talent into a suc- 
cessful expansion of the poet’s orig- 
inal intentions. Using his own lyric 
talent to its best advantage, Wolf 
was able to translate the poetry into 
an authentic singing language which 
can make one believe that he has 
‘composed both words and music. 

In 1936, a group of previously un- 
known Wolf songs were discovered 
and published. This brings to almost 
three hundred the number of Lieder 
which Hugh Wolf created as _ his 
musical legacy. In some of his last 
work, the Italian cycles composed in 
1891 and 1896, the art song attains 
a level of perhaps unrivaled perfec- 
tion. Wolf here demonstrated that 
the highest development of vocal 
writing lies in capturing, in the rise 
and fall of the song’s phrases, the 
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very inflections of the speaking 
voice. 

His critical judgment prevented 
Wolf from employing work that he 
felt had been treated successfully by 


other composers. Apart from Morike, 


Eichendorff and Goethe, he found — 


little inspiration in German poetry 
and almost half of his work consists 
of the settings of translations. 


His one completed opera, although 
hampered by an inadequate libretto, 
displays his strength as a natural 
lyric composer and his shortcomings 
as a dramatic one. It contains much 
in the way of delightful music, but 
Der Corregidor is really a_ song- 
writer’s opera, a collection of sep- 
arate musical miniatures. 

One can only speculate on what 


Mr. Byron Autrey, renowned virtuoso 


Besson expands services 
of Education Department 


We are pleased to announce that Mr. Byron Autrey, the 
renowned Trumpet-Cornet virtuoso, has joined our 
educational staff. Write us for complete information 
about Mr. Autrey’s availability as brass clinician and 
soloist, as well as for details of our helpful list of 


Desson. 


Finest Brass Instruments 


Backed by Bruno 


educator aids. 


C. BRUNO & SON, INC. 


460 West 34th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
1100 Broadway, San Antonio 6, Texas 
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PERFECT 
INTONATION 
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KK Neutralized 
PLASTICOVER REEDS FOR 
TENOR SAXOPHONE 


Alse available for all saxophones 
and clarinets. Finest cane, pro- 
tected by patented formula Plastic 
—for longer life plus fine quality. 
At music dealers everywhere! 


RICO PRODUCTS 


155 North La Brea 
' Hollywood 36, California 


READ 
music journal 


TODAY! 


PUT IT TO WORK 
IN YOUR CLASSROOM 


TOMORROW! | 


Did The Teacher Suggest 
Slow Practice? 


A Metronome will help!* 
The 


Electric 
Metronome 


(of 


course) 


* How? See pages 29, 44 et al 
in book, METRONOME TECHNIQUES, $1.00. 


For $1.00 book, or information, write 


53 Wallace Street 
New Haven, Conn. 
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additional examples of his particular 
art might today exist had his talent 
been untouched by madness. Wolf 
himself believed that a man is not 
taken away until his mission in life 
has been achieved. By his own stand- 
ards, therefore, we must be thankful 


that he was able to create so much | 


during his few creative periods. 
Hugo Wolf's passionate desire to 
follow in the steps of Wagner was 
fulfilled, not in grandiose theatrics, 
but in the lyric beauty of the small 
Schubertian forms he handled so 


well. His contribution to music lies | 


in the miniature completeness of his 
songs. Thus he remains an anachro- 
nistic remnant of German lyricism. 
swept and tossed in a civilization of 
radically changing forms and con- 


cepts. 


MIDWEST MUSIC 
ON THE UP-BEAT 
(Continued from page 20) 


spend—and thus, more to “work 


MICRO PADS 


CLARINET, FLUTE, ALTO CLARINET, 
BASS CLARINET and BASOON 


MICRO Pads are ‘tailored’ pads .. . 
each pad hand made with selected ma- 
terials that include the highest grade 
woven felt, kid and bladder skins. They 
are accurately shaped, sized and num- 
bered from 64% to 20 mm in measure- 
ment. MICRO pad sets are attractively 
and conveniently packed in durable snap- 
closed plastic boxes. MICRO Sax Pads 


| are also available in sets and in bulk. 


with.” They have their own recog- | 


nized authorities on various phases 
of music, their staff string quartets 
and summer music camps, some of 
which have become internationally 
famous, such as the National Music 
Camp of the University of Michigan 
at Interlochen. Too, the universities 
have their own composers and per- 
formers in residence. Indiana Uni- 
versity has contemporary composer 
Roy Harris, the University of Michi- 
gan has its Ross Lee Finney, and on 
the Ohio University teaching staff is 


George Katz, who was one of the | 


three finalists in the 


nationwide | 


Franz Liszt Piano Competition re- | 
cently held at New York’s Town | 


Hall. 


The beautiful and spacious Henry | 


and Edsel Ford Auditorium, seating | 
3,000, is not far from the Wayne | 
State campus and is the home of the | 
Detroit Symphony which is recog- 


nized the world over for its high 
artistic standards. In the regular 
winter season, in Detroit and on 
tour, the Symphony presents 78 con- 
certs. Equally noteworthy are the 27 
summer concerts presented at the 
Michigan State Fair Grounds. These 
have become a tradition in the 
Motor City and are enjoyed by hun- 
dreds of thousands each season. De- 
troit is one of the few cities in the 


Ask Your Dealer for MICRO Pads 


MICRO MUSICAL PRODUCTS CORP. 
10 West 19th St, N. Y. 11, N. Y. 


WATCH FOR THE 
1960 M. J. ANNUAL 


Mr. Jim McMurray of McMurray 
Music, St. Louis, Mo. is pictured 
above with Mr. Rolf Lee, Instru- 
mental Director for the Lutheran As- 
sociation of Higher Education, St. 
Louis, Mo. They both, are very well 
satisfied with Mr. Lee’s new set of 
Slingerland #402 Olympic Tympani 
(with the pedal that doesn’t slip). 
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world to offer a symphony program 
of this scope at no charge to the 
public. 

In addition, there are the 9-con- 
cert series at Belle Isle, 20 Youth 
Concerts, and 5 special] Sunday after- 
noon concerts. The Detroit Sym- 
phony’s Youth Concerts were initi- 
ated in 1923—a year before the New 
York Philharmonic, under the con- 
ductorship of Ernest Schelling, pre- 
sented its first youth concert! Since 
1944, it has been my privilege and 
pleasure also to conduct these con- 
certs which attract a seasonal attend- 
ance of 75,000 children. 

The music scene in Detroit, as 
previously indicated, is not an un- 
usual one for today’s Midwest. There 
is, alas, one black spot in this other- 
wise roseate picture. Detroit and all 
the Midwest suffers—as does the en- 
tire nation—from a dearth of young 
string players. The ease with which 
a young trumpet or clarinet player 
is able to “cash in” on his talent 
while still studying is rather discour- 
aging to violinists or cellists who 
must practice daily for hours with 
perhaps a rear seat in some sym- 
phony orchestra as a final reward. 

An answer to this problem is sim- 
ple: higher salaries for string players, 
more scholarships, and, in the spirit 
of the recent Liszt Sesquicentennial 
Piano Competition, more of these 
for strings. But other than this one 
negative aspect all is well, and Mid- 
westerners are second to none in 
these United States in . . . stringing 
along with music! >>> 


THE CONTROVERSIAL 


GUSTAV MAHLER 
(Continued from page 33) 


a child and an eternal student. 

Soon after the performance of his 
sixth symphony in Vienna, Mahler 
attended the premiere of Schénberg’s 
D-minor quartet. A furious listener, 
hissing and whistling, stepped osten- 
tatiously close to Mahler. The latter 
shouted at him, “How dare you 
hiss?” “I also hissed at your stinking 
symphony.” “That is obvious from 
the way you look.” A real fight was 
about to ensue, and was prevented 
only by the interference of by- 
standers. 

In 1897, Mahler became chief of 
the Vienna Court Opera, where he 
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Seven New Band Works 


READY FOR FALL 
Perfect For Winter Programs 
Specimen Condensed Scores Now Available 


remained for ten years. It must have 
taken a great deal to receive this 
influential appointment, especially 
for a person of Jewish descent who 
had the reputation of being “diffi- 
cult.” But Mahler was greatly re- 
spected for the rigidity of his con- 
victions, as expressed in such sayings 
as “There is no tradition, only 
genius and stupidity.” In each per- 
formance, Mahler believed, a work 
of music must be reborn. “Whoever 
fears to lose, has already lost. I beat 
against the wall, but the wall gets a 
hole.” The artistic fertility of the 


Vienna opera and of the Philhar- 
monic orchestra, which he also con- 
ducted, has never been equalled since 
his time. It is obvious that Mahler, 
after all, conducted and composed 
for only a limited number of people. 
The broad masses did not under- 
stand him, and a group of discon- 
tented, petty and hate-filled ones 
organized at first a covert, then an 
open revolt against him. Filled with 
disgust, Mahler resigned his office in 
the summer of 1907 and accepted a 
position at the Metropolitan Opera, 
to which he was introduced on Jan- 


Program Pieces 


CANTABILE—Walter Finlayson 


A brief songlike piece by the composer of the “Storm King”. 


HOLIDAY IN NAPLES—Maurice Whitney 
Brilliant sound and captivating melodies combined to create a mus- 
ical impression of this gay Italian city. The work features several 


well-loved Neapolitan songs. 


TWO AMERICAN SONGS—Glare Grundman 
“Little Brown Jug” and “Common Bill” are the songs. An interesting 
and fresh combination of the old and new. 


VARIATIONS ON A SHAKER MELODY—Aaron Copland 
A new band work by America,s leading contemporary composer. 
The melody is “Simple Gifts” which appears in the well known 
“Appalachina Spring’. A must for any program. 


occasions. 


but not too difficult. 


Concert Marches 
GRAND MARCH—Clare Grundman 


A new march that is sure to become a favorite for ceremonial 


MOORSIDE MARCH—Gustav Holst 
By the British master of band scoring this extremely effective and 
vivid work will be a high point for any concert. 


Solos with Band 


CONVERSATION FOR CORNET—Clare Grundman 
PIPE DREAM (Clarinet Solo)—Clare Grundman 
Two top notch pieces for soloist and band. The Solo parts are showy 


For new 1960 Band Catalog and information, write: 


BOOSEY and HAWKES 


P.O. Box 418, Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. 


Grade C 


Grade C 


Grade D 


Grade B 


Grade C 


Grade B 
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uary 1, 1908, with a remarkable per- 
formance of Tristan und Isolde. 
The contradictions in Mahler’s 
life have often been pointed out: the 
Czech-Jewish artist who sought for 
his ideal in German romanticism; 
the greatest opera-conductor who 
never composed an opera, but who 
described the inner life of man in 
dramatic form in his ten symphonies. 
Such a life of contrasts, full of the 


‘demoniac and of unmerciful labor, 


could be withstood by no human 
heart. Mahler’s great spirit was 
broken by angina pectoris. It is typi- 
cal that he conducted his last con- 
cert in New York with a high tem- 
perature. A return trip to Europe 
was risked, in order to try a new 
method of treatment in Paris. With 
great difficulty, Mahler was returned 
to Vienna. On May 18, 191], all 
hope faded, and at 11 o'clock at 
night the great man gave up his 
spirit. Mahler used to say that his 
works were the expressions of future 
experiences. With him we can feel 
the happiness of life and the bitter 
farewell from this world, as ex- 
pressed in his Lied von der Erde. 


SO YOU WANT TO BE AN OPERA SINGER 
(Continued from page 10) 


full potential on a professional level. 
Personal discipline is paramount. 

What about singing to earn mon- 
ey? Once your voice is properly 
placed, I say do it if you can. Public 
appearances with a small opera com- 
pany, or singing popular music en- 
gagements, help you gain stage pres- 
ence. However, avoid singing in 
public while you are having vocal 
problems. There is always the danger 
of slipping back to old mistakes. 

I would also talk to you about 
teachers. If you go to a respectable 
music school, you will have the teach- 
ers you need. If not, you must find 
them yourself. A good voice teacher 
is crucial. One way to find one is to 
write to artists you admire. Ask them 
with whom they have studied or 
whom else they can recommend. An- 
other way is to find former artists 
who now teach, but remember that 
not all formerly successful singers 
necessarily become good teachers. 
You will also need a dramatic in- 


‘AESTHETICS AND THE ADOLESCENT SINGER 
(Continued from page 24) 


finally leads to a true aesthetic ex- 
perience. 

Aside from the personal, there is 
the association with great periods of 
music. The young adult is interested 
in evaluating various types of music 
and wishes to recognize them by the 
standard characteristics. The realiza- 
tion of aesthetic values exhibited by 
music can be accomplished through 
a knowledge of the relationship of 
style and form in choral literature, 
as well as through the personal rela- 
tionship. These differences must be 
pointed out directly to the adolescent 
and not left completely to his own 
evaluations. 

In the intellectual approach to 
aesthetic experience we become close- 
ly associated with the metaphysical 
viewpoint. Some educators feel that 
this approach is useless, while others 
consider it the most important. Both 
viewpoints are relative. Studying the 
agencies of musical tones and the 
structure of music is absolutely nec- 
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essary to a satisfactory understanding 
of the language of music. Even the 
young student responds to certain 
types of analysis—if the latter is not 
too “dry” and factual. But a great 
part of music’s message is to be found 
in the close study of the music itself 
rather than externals. There are 
times when we must cease to depend 
on personal experiences. Not every 
response to an art form is aesthetic, 
needless to say. 

The aesthetic nature of the sec- 
ondary school choral concert is as 
ambiguous as any general aesthetic 
experience. It is a personal experi- 
ence depending upon the music, 
director, performer and listener. 
There is no one direct approach that 
will assure an aesthetic experience 
for all involved. 

Many of the writers who are inter- 
ested in choral performance and its 
relationship to an aesthetic experi- 
ence do not understand the basic 
aesthetic principles involved. They 


structor, and you will certainly have 
to have a language teacher or some- 
one to help you approach language 
phonetically. 

Should you go to college? If you 
can, yes. A course of study in the 
liberal arts is an invaluable help. It 
gives you work in another language, 
training in study habits and intel- 
lectual discipline. (You will be great 
only if you are an emotionally bal- 
anced human being, too!) 

You do not have to go to Europe 
to study. We have come to a maturi- 
ty in North America where we recog- 
nize talent and greatness in our own 
singers. Also, I believe our own 
music schools are today the best of 
any! 

The last thing I would discuss 
with you is the most decisive factor 
—your ability to stick. I would try to 
help you determine whether you can 
go through grueling practice every 
day, with lessons in language and 
phonetics, with endless vocal and 
physical exercises, with memory tests. 
You need a repertoire of at least five 
operas before you can consider your- 
self ready for an opera audition. It 
is hard, hard, hard work! 

For those who cannot make the 
grade the disappointment will be 
out-weighed by the joys music will 
give them all their lives. It can be a 
fulfilling, beautiful and enriching 
avocation. >>> 


may preach the metaphysical view- 
point and then spend many pages 
giving techniques and ideas which 
indicate a psychological viewpoint. 
This is particularly true in Baroque 
and Modern periods. 

Constant emphasis is placed upon 
the fact that too much is being said 
about the beautification of life 
through music, while very little is 
mentioned about the satisfaction of 
understanding the individual’s rela- 
tionship to life through music’s 
aesthetic qualities. Fortunately, more 
attention is being given to the study 
of aesthetics in the majority of music 
schools throughout the country. 
Probably no other subject is of more 
practical value to the well-qualified 
teacher of music. >>> 
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Press choral publications as they are pub- 


lished, at no charge. (Last year, members 
were offered more than 60 new publica- 
tions, sacred and secular, for mixed, treble, 
and male choruses. ) 
+ the valuable professional aids, “Tone 
Syllables,” by Fred Waring; and “Improv- 
ing Music Reading in the Choral Re- 
hearsal,” by Lara Hoggard. 
* regular bulletins announcing new 
publications and providing advance notice 
of various activities of the entire Fred oe 
Waring organization — Clinics, Concerts, l 
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animmediate, twice-your-money-back 
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of OOH/-LA-LA 


. .. toe-tapping clarinet interpretations of sambas, 
blues, marches, polkas and French can-can — recordings that will 
thrillingly demonstrate to you the brilliant range, 

the vibrant throat tones, and resonance of the Leblanc clarinets. 

These recordings display the technical virtuosity 

and the gay Parisian interpretations of the most famous clarinet quartet 
in the world . . . the Clarinet Quartet of Paris (and their Leblancs! ) 


QUARTETTE de CLARINETTES de PARIS 
and their Leblancs 


ROGER WARTELLE RENE BARRAS 
ANDRE FOURNIER EDMUND BOULANGER 


Two FREE recordings (eight numbers) will be given to each 

clarinetist who calls at his Leblanc dealer’s this month — 

to make a test playing of the fabulous Leblanc clarinets. You owe it to 
yourself to try a Leblanc. In so doing, you will receive 

your free records of the Clarinet Quartet of Paris. 

Fill in coupon below and present to your dealer when you visit him. 


TO THE LEBLANC CORPORATION, Kenosha, Wis.: 

This coupon countersigned by the Leblanc dealer in area designated below and mailed 
by the dealer to Leblanc - Kenosha, certifies that the musician whose name and address 
are filled in below has appeared at his store for a test playing of a Leblanc clarinet, and § 
is entitled to the two free recordings by the Quartette de Paris, which will be mailed 
to him direct by Leblanc, Kenosha. 


Street. 

City State 
Countersigned: 

Leblanc Dealer 
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